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SELECTED POETRY. 





A CLOUD. 
Yon cloud—tis bright and beautiful—it floats 
Alone in God’s horizon—on its edge 
The stars seem hung like pearls—it looks aspure 
As *twas an angel’s shroud—the white cymar 
Of purity just peeping through its folds, 
To give a pitying look on this sad world. 


-Go visit it, and find that all is false! 
Its glories are but fog—and its white form 
Is plighted to some coming thyndergust— 
The rain, the wind, the lightning, have their source 
In such bright meetings. Gaze not on the clouds 
However beautiful—Gaze at the sky, 
The clear, blue, tranquil, fix’d and glorious sky. 
BRAINARD. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


* Oh! in our sterrfer manhood, when no ray 
Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way, 
Wher girt with sins and sorrows, and the toil 
Of cares which sear the bosom that they soil ; 
Oh! if there be in Retrospection’s chain : 
One link that knits us with young dreams again, 
One thought so sweet we scarcely dare*to muse 
On all the hoarded raptures it, reviews, 
Which seems each instant in its backward range 
The heart to soften, and its ties to change; 
And every spring untouched for years to move— 
It is the memory. of a mother’s love. BULWER, 
FO ___) 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








ANECDOTES OF THE EARLY LIFE OF SENATOR 
EWING. ‘ 


The following anecdotes of the early life of Thomas 
Ewing, one of the senators from Ohio in the United States 
Congress, will be read with interest.. They are from an 
admirable article in the New England Magazine, which is 
believed to be from the pen of Mr. Brooks, of the Portland 
Advertiser:— 

From the age of thirteen, the life of Ewing was labo- 
rious. Then he became a substantia! assistant to his fa- 
ther, upon his farm; and by and by he had the principal 
management of it. Still he found time to read, as all can 
who have a thirst for knowledge; but as he grew older, he 
had less time to read than aboy. The little he had learnt, 
however, but inflamed him with the desire of learning 
more. The love of knowledge was the prevailing and all 
absorbing passion of his soul. To be a, scholar was then 
the summit of his higuest ambition. He felt that he had 
acquired all the information within his reach; but this only 
taught him how little, in fact, he knew, and was far from 
allaying his burning thirst for knowing more. Knowl- 
edge there was, he knew; but how to reach it was more 
than he could tell. Poverty stared him in.the face. Ob- 
structions thickened upon him. The father and his farm 
anchored him at home; but his buoyant spirits led him off 
on a thousand plans, through many erial castles and in 
many delightful visions. Calculations were made but 
made in vain. Plans were formed but they were soon but 
air. A world was abroad, but what it was the eager stu- 
dent hardly knew. And yet, the more he knew of it, the 
more he panted to act his part in it. But the more he 
thought of his situation the more he despaired. Reflec- 
tion, at last, ripened into actual suffering. His feelings be- 
came intensely interested. The bitter and melancholy 
conclusion at last was, that he must abandon all hapes for- 
ever. 

But in the summer of 1808, he was awakened from this 
stupor, by a youth nearly of hisown age, whom his fa- 
ther had hired for a few months to assist him in farming, 
and who had rambled about and seen much of the world. 
The narrations of this young man, and many of his ad- 
ventures, awakened Ewing, and as money was what he 


_ || He. obtained the consent of his father and left home, early 


j\spendifg money inhis pocket. .He got on board of a keel- 


panion behind, whose roving disposition prompted him to 





| died the Latin, but determined to omit Greek. 





tinued till the spring of 1815. At the examination in 





wanted, in order to obtain the means of pursuing his stu- 
dies, he was induced to go with him to the Kanawha Sa- 
lines, in Western Virginia, in order to try his fortune.— 


in August, with his knapsack on his back, and but ‘little 


boat at Marietta, bound for Kanawha, and made his way 
to the El Dorado of his imagination. - During the three br 
four months he was absent, he worked ‘as a common ‘hand 
at the salt wells, and was tolerably successful; but the, 
greatest satisfaction he had was that he could do something 
in future. He returned home in the winter, witli about 
eighty dollars, the amount of his wages, leaving his com- 


rove still more. This money Ewing gave to his father, to 
assist him in paying for his land. The surrender of this 
little and .hard earned treasure to his father for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to save his land from forfeiture, was 
no ordinary sacrifice, as it postponed for a year al] pros- 
pect. of prosecuting his studies, and condemned him for a 
while to stifle the high hopes he then nourished in his bo- 
som. , ; 

Farly in the spring of 1809, Mr. Ewing set out again 
forthe Kanawha salt works. The whole of this season, 
until November, he spent ina more assiduous labor, and 
he succeeded well, the profits of the season’ being about 
four hundred dollars. but of which he appropriated sixty 
to pay the ballance on his father’s land. He spent the 
winter at Athens, then a flourishing academy, but irregu- 
lar in the course of studies, as it left the student to pursue 
such a9 course as he might think proper. At the end of 
about three months he left this academy and returned to 
Kanawha, after’ receiving there such encouragement 
from the president of the institution, and such a stimulus 
‘rom others, as fixed his determination of procuring the 
means of obtaining an education. The two next years he 
devoted to this object. and he returned from the Kanawha 
ip 1812, with about eight hundred. dollars in moncy. but 
with his health considerably iwpaired by severe hard la- 
bor. This sum he supposed would be sufficient to enable: 
hiut io go through the preparatory studies, and acquire.a 
profession. His health, however, was so much injured, 
thai he wag unable to recommence his studies. But he a- 
gain fell upon the library, in the neighborhood of his home, 
which was now enlarged: and, from the repose given. and 
the jeisure spent in reading such authors as Don Quixotte, 
he laughed himself into such good health and spiriis, that 
in December he was able to go back sto Athens, where he 
continued to be a most imdefatigavle student until the 
spring of 1814. His progress during this time was very 
rapid. He became familiar with many of the best Eng- 
lish authors, and, as his jndgment matured, he easily pro- 
cured a knowledge of English grammar, rhetoric, and lo- 
gie. Mathematics, iowever. was his favorite study, for 
which he had.a natural inclination, and hence Euclid was 
ihe favorite author. ‘I'he plulosophy which depended up- 
on mathematical demonstration he studied with care and 
pleasure, and gained in it much proficiency. He also stu- 


In 1814, Mr. Ewing became sstisfied that his funds 
would not hold out, and he’ took a. school in Gallipolis.— 
Not likeing this employment, &t the end of the quarter 
he relinquished it, and returned to Kanawha. the old scene 
of his labors, to collect. a small sum that was duc him, and 
to see what could be done towards adding something to his 
funds. He threw off the dress of the student-and again. 
went to work at the Salines. He hired a furnace, and in 
one month of incessant toil, the severest he ever under- 
took, he improved the state of his financés, so that he felt 
confident they would bear him through his studies, At 
some périod of his labors at the Kanawha salt works, and 
it is probably this, he labored twenty hours out of the twen- 
ty-four; and he was often found during the four hours al- 
lotted to sleep, walking with open eyes, but still asleep, 
between the two rows of boiling salt kettles, where a 
false step would probably have destroyed life! With this 
hardearned treasure he returned to Athens, where he con- 


May, 1815, the trustees of thesinstitution véted him the 


of profession were probably these. In 1810 he took a 
boat-load of salt to ‘Marietta; while there, aecidert led 
him to the court house. The court of cemmon pleas was 
in session, and he entered a court-house pr the first time 
in his life.. It happened that an interesting criminal tri- 
al'was going on. The attention of the young salt boiler 
was riveited tothe scene, nor did he quit the room until 
the’case wasclosed. He had witnessed a high intellectual 
effort; he liad listened to an advocate (the late Elijah B. 
Merwin) of uncommon ability. We may suppose that, a- 
jong with ihis admiration of intellect in another, there 
was associated a conciousness of his own mental powers, 
and a feeling kindred to that which-caused the untutored 
Corregio to exclaim, after gazing upon the picture of Ra- 
phael, “I, 100, am a: painter!” In truth, this must have 
been 0; for he turned away to pursue his toilsome occupa- 
tion, with the fixed purpose of becoming a lawyer. 





ANECDOTE OF MR. HOLT. 

The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser, in a.brief sketeh of 
Mr. Holt, of Louisville, relates the following. incident, 
conan with that gentleman’s first appearatice at the 

ar: 

* ‘We beg leave to relate a little incident, which more 

clearly illustrates, than in this “hasty attempt we ean de- 

seribe, this young man’s character and appearance. It 
was in 1832 we believe, that young Holt commenced his 
public career in the city of Louisville, Ky. -He had been 
in the place for several months previous, perhaps, but his 
studious habits had kept him from iingling in society,. 
and consequently he was, at the time we allude to, almost 
an entire stranger, evento tlle membersof his own pro- 

fession in that city. There was. one morning, a prisoner, 

a young looking’ man, arraigned before the Mayor’s court, 
to be tried for 4 crime of no. ordinary atrocity, Which ke 
was charged with having committed. The agcused wasa 

stranger, poor and unbefriended; and’ moreover the evi- 

dence of his guilt was rather circumstantial than positive. 

Some of the facts of ihe’case, it appears, had.come to the 

knowledge of Mr. Holt. With hundreds of other specta- 
tors he strolled into the court room. But somewhat to the 

surprise of the oters he sauntered-carelessly up the room 

and going within ihe bar, seated himself among the law- 

yers. During fhe progress of the tria) (it was a jury case) 

he once or iwice questioned the witnesses on some curious 

yet. well devised points for the prisoner’s defence—this he 

did, :owever, without having formally announced himself 
as counsel in belialf of ihe accused. When the examination 

of testimony was closed; Mr. Holt rose and requested per- 

mission to.make a few remarks in defence of the individu- 

al arraigned atthe bar. | 

It may be mentioned, that the then acting Mayor of that 
city, was a man well in years; and of fair*legal attain- 
ments. His high reputationasa man, and the experience — 
he had gained by a long and acceptable service as chief 
magistrate of the city, rendered his opinion worthy of re- 
spect. He had, however, this peculiarity—he- had con- 
ceived an utter aversion to the common-place, Jong-wind- 
ed speeches of lawyers—tn aversion, too, that he rather 
sought to make known, than to disguise. Hence it was 
only the more eminent and ingenious of the profession who 
found favor in his presence. Young Holt was a stranger 
to’him, and as his appearance was anything else than pre- 
possessing the chances were rather against him. Judg- 
ing from the looks and demeanor of the applicant, his hon- 
or could not have dreamed that he had the fuculty of mul- 
tiplying words. Believing him to be, as he afterwards re- 
marked, some green young Jawyer from the country, clad 
in the homespun attire of his nata] ewelling, and aes 
he would probably make a little flourish, commit a 
blunders, become absshed and very soon resume his seat, 
he granted him permission to address the court and jury. | 

Mr. H, commenced. We wil! not dwell upon the de- 
tails of the effort he made—it was a most masterly one— 
and successful in the bighest degree. The very appear- 
ance of the man fixed on him the attention of the congre- 
grated multitude, a< his first opening. . But as he proceed- 
gi when, 








whom this degree was conferred by a college in Ohio. 
‘The circumstances which decided Mr, Ewing’s choiog 


i *t ; 
degree of A. B., being the first, with one other, eas os, eomeee WEI Vp. Wane 





pointing to the prisoner, forsaken, frien a ressed 
as he was with the dark and damning suspicions of guilt 


hanging over him, when he appealed to the court, to th 
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jury and to his follow citizens for compassion and mercy on 

im, every breath seemed to be hushed, and a silence per- 
vaded the assembly, deep'as that of the grave. The au- 
ditors seemed at once enchanted with the eloquence of the 
man, and astounded at such a display from one whose ve+ 
ry name was unknown perhaps to any one within the 
sound of his voice. He succeeded and gained his cause. 
The prisoner was discharged—and when afterwards he 
was tendering to his deliverer, all that he was able to give 
as a reward for his services, his gratitude, with strong as- 
surances of remuneration at some future day, young H. 
replied, that he required no other payment, than that ht 
had received—the regard of the friendless. 





NEW ENGLAND SCENERY AND CHARACTER. 


In Europe, men travel hundreds, yea thousands of miles 
to look at a patch of landscape, a tumbling water-fall, a 
magnificent ¥ea-beach, or a pile of mountains, which in 
this country, would. be hardly mentioned in a newspaper, 
& guide-book of'a gazetteer. We ourselves have gone fif- 
ty miles and devoted nearly a week to the contemplation 
of scenery about Dorking, Surrey, sp like something we 
had been familiar with from our childhood, that now, it 
appears wonderful how we could have forgotten or ever- 
looked it. Go to the top of Mountjoy for example—a sort 
of old-fashioned hill, overlodking Portland from the north 
and east, toward sunset, in a warm summer afternoon or 
early in the fall; and cast your eyes down the bay, with 
its hundreds of islets, of every possible size and form, afloat 
in the fog—their scattered trces—and piled rocks—and 
greenest ef shores—appearing and disappearing upon the 
eye asthe wind shifts, or the shadows alter—and then go 
abroad if you dare in search of the beautiful, the pictur- 
esque, or the wonderful among what we love to regard ag 
the picture of God Almighty. 

There is nothing on earth more beautiful in their way, 
than our rough landscapes, overgrown with wild roses— 
oceans of white weed—thistle ‘and buttercup, with here 
and there a bit of a school-house, lurking in a by-corner, 
where two roads come together, nobody knows how—miles 
of stone-wall, overgrown with bramble and decayed foli- 
age—with endless varieties of board, post and rail, zig 
zag, or Virginia and slab, or better than all that—stump 
fences whithersoeyer you turn your eye. Upon all this, 
the fog, of which people complain so much, works with 
the power of enchantment. It is the softener of the land- 
. Scape-painter, the grey floating mist of the poet—blend- 
ing and sweetening the whole—and strenghtening every 
spot of landscupe with varieties of shadow and light, ne- 
ver heard of under a clear atmosphere; giving breath to 
every object—and a visible atmosphere:to the fluctuating 
whole. * These little school-houses have been most happi- 
Jy called the fortifications of New England. They are so 
—and I know of nothing more peculiar. Strange, and as 
I have said before, beautiful, are the wild, rough, and I 
may as well say it—savage-looking landscapes, of New 
England, where nobody owns a large farm, or a large house 
—and the sea-shore is always in sight of the tall tree-tops, 
whenever a boy gets weary of dropping corn, or hilling po- 
tatoes, and is ready to seek his fortune—he. knows not 
how, he cares not where. It is in such parts of New-Eng- 
land, that we are to look for the New-England character 
—no where else. The interior produces another sort of 
men—brave—cold-blooded—faithful—and_ earnest; but no} 
such New-Englanders, as the settlers of Old Plymouth | 
were—men coming from the sea-shore; and settling on the 
sea-shore, as upon their natural heritage. .They were 
the original, and their descendants are the most remarka-| 
ble and unaltered of all the New-Englanders.. What 
commerce and wealth have done for the towns—agriculture 
and wealth have done for the country—changed the natur- 
al disposition of the people. If you would understand the 
true New England character, therefore, go among those 
who live within.smell of the sea—2mong those who are 
fishermen. and farmers at one and the same time—always 


poor, always hard-working—and always unchangeable.— 
John Neal. 





DEMOCRACY IN MERICA. 





BY ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 





We devoted. great deal of room last week,to some ex- 
tracts from the Romance on America of WW. de Beaumont. 
We now have td notice a work of his colleague M. de 

queville on the Democracy of this country. As we 

it praised and quoted in Blackwood for May, its char- 
rmay thence be irierred. M. de Tocqueville does 

. not believe in the permanehcy of our Union, whenever an 
increasing population shall %\o diversify interests, as to 
destroy the unity of that publie opinion, which is the sole 
strength of that Union. He does not admire universal 
suffrage, which has the effect of sqcrificing intelligence 
to ignorance; and thus to consign educated men to pri- 
vate life, while the destinies of the country are commit- 
ted to inferior men,—and: he illustrates the view by the 
following glance at the house of Representatives. : 


(4 
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Washington, one is struck with the vulgar aspect of this 
great Assembly ,—the eye seeks in vain for somé celebrat- 
ed man on whom to rest. Nearly all the members are 
obscure individuals, Whose names give back no image to 
the mind, They ate for the most part village attorneys, 
small trafficers, or even belonging to the lowest class of 
And.in a country where education is nearly 
universal, it is said that the representatives of the people 


the people. 
cannot always write correctly.” 

tacky, Birney of Philadelphia, Verplanck of New-York 
Burgess of 


others, is certainly somewhat adventurous. 


ed, and how can it be gainsayed! 


by daily persecutions and disgusts of every sort. 
political career is closed upon him, for 


man will which it would constrain. 
he might have the people differently. 
your fellow-citizens. 


wish to gain their esteem, it shall be refused. 


York American. 





LITERATURE IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


fluence. 


ance were the'sole guardian of innocence. 


color for the suggestion, that it was 


‘A youth of folly, an old age of cards,’ 


beyond that of purity and devotion to their families. 


dency. 


the influence of truth, 


dence, which alarms by its inconsistencies. 


of mannegs receives a higher polish from the discipline o 








“When one enters the Chamber of Representatives at 


7 


” 


This said of a House, where such men had seats as 
Wilde, McDuffie, Bell of Tennessee, Hardin of Ken- 


The tyranny of the majority, which M. de Tocqueville 
described as of the most crushing species,—is thus paint- 


**An absolute king,” says Monsieur de Tocqueville, 
‘thas but a material power; he can constrain actions, but 
cannot tofich the will; but a majority is clothed at the 
same time with a force material and moral; it rdles the 
will as much as the actions; and hinders together the act 
and the desire which would prompt it. * * In America 
the majority traces a formidable circle round thought. 
Within its limits a writer is free, but wo to him who 
should dare to ‘venture beyond it. Certainly he has no 
auto da fe to fear, but his life is made.a burden to him, 
The 
has offended||. 
the sole power which could open it to him. * * * * * 
Princes have, so to speak, materialized violence; demo- 
cratic republics have rendered it as intellectual as the hu- 
Under the absolute} 
government of one, despotism struck the body; and if 
the object of its resentment had the king against him, 
You are free 
not to think as I d®,he says;your property and your life are 
secure to you, but from this day you are a stranger to 
You may keep all your privileges, 
but they are become useless to you; if you ask for the 
votes of you countrymen they will not give them; if you 
You ma 7 z ie, Br ° 
remain among men, but you have lost the rights of bu-| When the knock was repeated, he observed, “taper Gat 
manity. When you approach your fellows, they will, fly! 
from you as from an impure being; those even who believe| 
in your innocence will abandon you also. Go in peace;| 
your life is left you, but it is worse than death.”—New- 


If Christianity may be said to have given a permanent 
elevation to’ woman, as an intellectual and moral being, it 
is as true, that the present age, above all others, has giv- 
en play to her genius, and taught us to reverence its in- 
It was the fashion of other times, to treat the) 
literary acquirements of the sex, as starched pedantry, or, 
vain pretensions; to stigmatize them as inconsistent with 
those domestic affections and virtues, which constitute the 
charm of society. We had abundant homilies read upon} 
their amiable weaknesses, and sentimental delicacy, upon 
their timid gentleness, and submissive dependence, as if to 
taste the fruit of knowledge were a deadly sin, and ignor- 
Their whole 
lives were ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,’ and 
concealment of intellectual power was often resorted to, 
to escape the dangerous imputation of masculine strength. 
In the higher walks of life, the satirist was not without 


and that elsewhere, ‘most women had no character at all,’ 
Ad- 
mirable as are these qualities, it seemed an abuse of the| 
gifts of Providence, to deny to mothers the power of in-| 
structing their children; to wives, the privilege of sharing! 
the intellectual pursuits of their husbands; to sisters and 
daughters, the delight of ministering knowledge in the 
fireside circle; to youth and beauty, the charm of refined 
sense; to age and infirmity, the consolation of studies which 
elevate the soul, and gladden the listless hours of despon- 


These things have in a great measure passed away.— 
The prejudices, which dishonored the,sex, have yielded to 
By slow, but sure advances, edu- 
cation has extended itself through all ranks of society.— 
There is no longer any dread, lest the culture of science 
should foster that masculine boldiess, or restless indepen- 
We have 
seen, that here, as every witere else, knowledge is favora- 
ble to human happiness; that the refinement of literature 
adds luster ‘to the devotion of piety; that true learning, 
like true taste, is modest and unostentatious; that grace 


schools; that cultivated genius sheds a cheering light over 
domestic duties, and its very sparkles, like those of the 
diamond attest at once its power ant its purity. There is 
not a rank of female society, however high, which ‘ does|| months longer than your Grace.” 







not now pay homage to literature, or that would not blush 
even at the suspicion of that ignorance, which, a half cen- 
tury ago was neither uncommon nor discreditable. There 
js nota parent, whose pride may not glow at the thought 
that his daughter’s happiness is in a great measure with. 
in her own command, whether she keeps the cool seques- 
tered vale of life, or visits the busy walks of fashion, 

A new path is thus opened for female exertion, to alle. 
viate the pressure of misfortune, without any supposed 
sacrifice of dignity or modesty. Manno longer aspires to 
an exclusive donrinion in authorship. . He bas rivals of a}. 


,|| lies in almost every department of knowledge; and they 
hode-Island, Adams, Everett, Choate and 


Davis of Massachusetts, and we know not how many 


are to be found, among those, whose elegance of manners, 
and blamelessness of life, command his respect as much ag 
their talents excite admiration.—Judge Story. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS.’ 


Tue Morner or Erskine, tHe Porr.—There is g ~~ 
markable circumstance connected with the history of 
Ralph Erskine—a fact well authenticated in the part of 
Scotland where his family lived. His mother “died ang 
was buried,” some years before he wasborn. She woreon 
her finger, at the time of her death, a rich gold ring, which, 
from some domestic cause or other, was much valued by 
the family. After the body was laid in tie coffin, an at- 
tempt was made to remove the ring, but the hand and fin- 
ger were so much swollen that it was found impossible — 
It was proposed to cut off the finger, but the husband’s 
feelings revolted at the idea. She was therefore buried with 
the ring on her finger. Whe sexton, who was aware of 
the fact, formed a resolution to possess himself of the 
ring. Accordingly, on the same night he opened the grave 
and coffin. Having no scruples about cutting off the-fin- 
ger of a dead woman, he provided himself with a sharp 
knife for the purpose. He lifted the stiff arm, and made 
an incision by the joint of the finger. The blood flowed 
and the woman arose and sat.up in her coffin! . The grave 
digger fled with affright, while the lady made her way 
from her narrow tenement, and walked back to the door 
of her dwelling, where she stood without, and knocked for 
admittance. It was about eleven o’clock at night. Her 
husband, who was a minister, sat conversing with a friend. 


that my wife is in her grave, I should say that was her 
knock.” He arose hastily and opened the door. There 
stood his dear companion, wrapped in her grave-clothes, 
and her uplifted finger dropping blood. ‘‘My Margaret!” 
he exclaimed. ‘The same,” said she,—‘‘your dear wife, 
in her own proper person. Do not be alarmed.” Many, 
very many, I firmly believe have been buried alive, but 
few like her, returned to tell the tale. The lady in ques 
tion, however, lived seven or eight years after this occu- 
rence, and became the mother of several children, among 
whom was the author poet above spoken of. 


A Boup Arcuer,—The Indians of the far west have al- 
ways been noted for their gallant and martial bearing, and 
their proneness to feats of individual prowess and brava- 
do. In their wandering through this wild hunting re 
gion, the Spaniards had frequent instances of the kind, 
two or three of which are worthy of especial notice. In 
the course of their march through the province of Los 
Vanqueros, they encamped one. afteroon in an open plain. 
The Spaniards stretched themselves on the ground to re- 
pose, while their Indian attendants prepared their repast. 
While thus reclining, they observed an Indian warrior 
sally out of an adjacent wood and approach the camp.’ He 
was gaily painted, had a bow in his hand, a quiver of ar- 
rows over his right shoulder, and waving plumes upon 
his head. 

The Spaniards seeing him advance alone, and peacefil- 
ly, imagined that he was charged with some message 
from the Cazique to the Governor, and allowed him'to 
draw nigh. He came within fifty paces of a group of 
soldiers, who were conversing together; then suddenly 
fixing an arrow in his bow, he sent it in the midst of them. 

The Spaniards seeing him bend his bow, some sprang 
aside, others threw themselves onthe ground. The ar- 
row whistled by without touching any of them, but flying 
beyond where five or six female Indians were under a tree, 
preparing dinner for their masters, it struck one in the 
shouldets, and passing through her body, buried itself in 
the bosom of another; they both fell and expired. . The 
savage then turned, and fled with surprising speed to the 
woods, - The Spaniards beat the alarm and shouted after 
him. ‘The captain, Baltazar de Gallegos, being by chance 
vn horseback, heard the shout, and saw the savage flying; 
suspecting the cause, he gave chase, overtook him close to 
the wood, and transfixed him with his lance.—Jrving’s 
Conquest of Florida. 


A slicuT pirrerENcE.—The Duc de Feltre, who had 
abandoned Napoleon an his first reverse of fortune, and 
was utterly lost by his second abdication, became a furi- 
ous royalist; and one day,in the presence of Louis XVIII. 
sneeringly asked an Officer of the Old Guard how long 
he had served the. Usurper? The veteran, who had re- 
joined the standard of his old master, and stood by it dur- 
ing the ‘hundred days,’ eoolly replied, “About. three 
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exert little or no influence upon the public. sentiment. 
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Passaces.—**Whom the gods love die young,” is one| 
of the truths taught by the old Greek poets—those poets 
half sage, half seer. And methinks, that‘though tears 
are shed abundanfly when the coffin-lid presses down 
some fair and bright head, we were wiser did we keep 
those tears for the living. Let the young perish in the 
hour of promise—-low much will they be spared!—passion 
that kindles but to consume the heart, and leaves either 
vacancy or regret, a ruin ora desert; ambition that only 
reaches its goal to find it worthless when gained, or but 
the starting-place for another feverish race, doomed a- 
gain to end in disappointment; enemies that cross us at 
every step; and friends that deceive—and what friends 
do not'—the blighted hope, the embittered feeling, the 
wasted powers, the remorse, and despair,—all these are 
spared by the merciful, the early grave, * * * 

In all things there is one period more lovely than aught 
that has gone before—than aught that can ever come a- 
gain. That delicate green, touched with faint primrose 
of the young leaves, when the boughs are putting forth 
the promise of a shadowy summer—the tender crimson 
of the opening bud,whose fragrant depths are unconscious 
of the sun,—these are the fittest emblems for that transi- 
tory epoch in the history of a girl’s heart, when her love 
felt for thé first time, is as simple,as guileless, as un- 
wordly as herself. It is the purest, the most ideal poetry 
in nature. It does not, and it cannot last. It is only too 
likely that the innocent and trusting heart will be ground 
down to the very dust. Falsehood, disappointment, and 
neglect, form the majority of chances; and even if fortu- 
nate—fortunate in’ requited faithfulness and a sheltered 
hone—still the visionary hour of youth is gone by,.— 
There are duties instead of dreams—romance exhausts it- 
self—and the imaginative is merged in the common-place, 
The pale green returns not to the leaf, the delicate red to 
the flower, ang, still legg, its early poetry to the heart. 

Let the waves sweep over them! Better the dark, si- 
lent, and fated waves of ocean, than the troubled waves 
of life. There are some whose sojourn on this earth is 
brief as it is bitter. For such the world keeps the wast- 
ed affection, the hope destroyed, the energy that preys 
upon itself, the kindly feeling unrequitted, and love that 
asks for happiness and finds despair or death. The lots 
in this existence are unequal. Some pass along a path 

redestined to weariness and tears. Such a destiny have 

here recorded; and, ere its truth be denied, I pray those 
who may turn these pages to think of those they have 
known, and their memory will witness for me. The 
kindest, the loveliest, the best, whom they can remember, 
has not life poured forth from its darkest cup? have they 
not known the broken heart and the early grave? Such 
natures belong not to our soil—they are of another sphere; 
and it is mercy when Heaven recalls itsown. UL. E. L. 





American Autnorsnip.—That a decided change has 
taken place in the taste of our reading public is evident, 
from the fact of so many books written by Americans 
having been recently published; and which have, so far 
asintrinsic merit has warranted it, been favorably receiv- 
ed. Popular criticism has taken an entire new tone in 
the last year.or two, and the only danger now is, that a 
preference for indigenous literature may foster an undue 
spirit of favoritism,which shall encourage authorship,sim- 
ply because it is American, without a stern regard for 
purity of taste, vigor of style, and depth of erudition.— 
It js true that a few of the old school still cling pertina- 
ciously to the pursuasion that home productions must be 
inferior, but their opinion will soon become obsolete, and 


The elements of a great and radical change are, evi- 
dently, at work. Popular opinion and popular prejudice 
are begining to bear upon literature as well as upon pol- 
itics. ‘Heretofore the, patriot’s feelings lingered around 
the political institutions of his country with a patriot’s 
pride and a patrivt’s affection; now the principles of a 
thorough, unconditional emancipation, are operating, 
and a few years will present us unshackled in opinions 
as we have long been in national rights. . 

In the occasional introductions which we. get into the 
arcana of English criticism, we are let into the secret, 
that opinion there is in too many instances bought and 
sold to constitute it the infallible standard of judg- 
ment which we have so long considered it. .We have 
been too apt to forget while reading the profound and eru- 
dite London Quarterly, that merit is tried there by a po- 
litical and rarely by a literary'test; and that its high tory 
principles must forever constitute it an open or a secret 
enemy to every thing bearing a republican origin. On 
the other hand, we should never suffer ourselves to be de- 
ceived into too high an opinion of our own literary: stand- 
ing by the unqualified and, frequently, fulsome praise, of 
another party in England, who lose no opportunity for 
holding up to the people, America, as an example, in 
proof of the tenability of certain political doctrines which 
they are urging upon the minds of the community. 

Under al! the circumstances, we can see no reason why 
English criticism should be allowed to affect, in any great 


jjand agrees with our feelings. 
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dence enough to decide for ourselves, before going to a 
partial judge, for his biassed and venal decision.—Balii- 
more Young Men’s paper. 


Movrwine.—In England and the United States, mourn- 
ing is carried to excess. A traveler, from the European 
continent, is surprised at seeing so many people dressed in 
black in both these countries. I met, one day, a lady of 
my acquaintance,in Rockaway, a village on the sea shore, 
not far from New-York. She was in mourning; she told 
me the reason of her sombre dress; some distant friend had 
died. ‘Bat,’ said I, “‘I saw you in mourning half a year 
ago: for whom. was that!”—‘*We were then in mourning 
for—Mary, my dear,” turning to her sister, “for whom 
were we in mourning, then!” You may easily imagine 
that the effect of this naivete upon the whole circle was the 
opposite to the lugubrious. : 

A proper regard for our departed friends, shown by ex- 
ternal signs, is undoubtedly, becoming for a civilized man, 
But if mourning is carried 
to such an extent as in England and the United States, it 
has no more meaning than the going into mourning of a 
court, ordered by a high chamberlain for some prince or 
princess of a distant dynasty, to which the mourners are 
not further related than by the use of the word cousin be- 
tween the ruling heads. Besides, it causes a state of things 
which may seriously interfere with the whole life of an in- 
dividual. 

A female.is born to be married, marriage requires pre- 
vious acquaintance and, as things now stand, acquaintance 
cannot genefally take place without social intercourse; 
mourning, however, throws a young lady out of society.— 
I have known families in which young ladies continued to 
wear mourning for.some very distant cousins, from their 
seventcenth year to their twenty first; a very serious affair 
in a country where ladies cease much earlier to be consid- 
ered as floating on the full tide of marriageableness than 
in other parts of the world. Some avoid this inconvenience 
by going to balls in semi-mourning, which never fails to 
make a very unpleasant impression. There is a mockery 
in such a contrast, which shows too plainly—I mourn, but 
I grieve not. I think the Germans and French are more 
rational in regard to the wearing of mourning.—Lieber. 


PerririeD Burrator.—This extraordinary curiosity 
was discovered about two years since, by some trappers 
belonging to Captain Bent’s company, lying on the side 
of one of the Beaver dams of the Rio Grande of the North 
(a stream emptying itself into the Gulf of California) 
whose waters, it is said, possess the petrifying qualities to 
an eminent degree, its shores abounding in specimens of 
various animal and vegetable productions in a petrified 
state. This buffaloe is described by those who saw it, to 
be as perfect in its petrification as when living, with the 


-||exception of a hole in one of the sides, about four inches 


in diameter, around which the hair has been worn off, 
probably by the friction of the water, in which it must 
have lain for ages past to have produced such a phenom- 
enon. The haironthe hump and shoulders, neck, fore- 
head, and tail, though concreted into almost a smooth 
surface, may be easily discerned. The horns, eyes, nos- 
trils, mouth,’and legs, are as perfect in their stone as in 
their pristine state. 

The country in which this rare specimen was found, is 
inhabited by the Exteaux, a roving tribe of savages who 
subsist, a great portion of their lives, on insects, snakes, 
roots, &c. This tribe being particularly hostile to the 
whites, renders the acquisition of this curiosity an under- 
taking not a little hazardous; notwithstanding this, and 
many other difficulties to be surmounted, such as dis- 
tance, expense, &c. our enterprising citizen, Captain 
Charles Bent, contemplates procuring and bringing it to 
the United States with him, on his return from Santa Fe, 
during the ensuing autumn. We heartily wish him suc- 
cess in his praisworthy undertaking.—St. Louis Comm. 
Bulletin. 


Tue Tower or Skutts at ALerers.—They took us 
to see a most remarkable edifice, called Burger Roos; 
which as its name implies, is a tower entirely constructed 
of human skulls, reposing in regular rows, on intervening 
layers of the bones of the appertaining bodies. This 
curious tower stands close to the sea, at a little distance 
from the fort, or Burjes Sook, and is at present twenty 
feet in height, and at its base ten feet in diameter, but 
tapering to its summit. With these data, knowing what 
space was occupied by a skull, a calculation might easily 
be made of the numberof men that was required to build 
it: though there appears no doubt that it was formerly, 
as the natives assert, much wider and higher. No tradi- 
tion is preserved of its origin, except that the skulls are 
those of Christians. To preserve it, it is occasionally 
covered witha coat of mortar; but when I saw it, a great 
portion of this had fallen down, and exposed to view the 
ghastly grinning skulls. 


Yours anp Marrracr.—Youth is easily attracted and 
decided soon. It forgets that the fancied preference of a 
moment may not safely determine the prospects of a life. 








degree, American authorship. We have surely indepen- 





\It is unmindful that, looking to this world merely, occa- 
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sions will come for which the graces of the ball room are 
no sort of preparation. It rashly takes the eyes which 
can sparkle in their morning brilliancy, for those which 
will weep meekly in sorrow, and kindle with a steady en- 
couragement in the midst of care, and hold a light which 
can. cheer, when all other light on the earth has waxed 
dim. . It is so wild as to mistake the flutterer of the hour, 
for the same being who will be the ministering angel of 
sickness anfl decline. It needs to be reminded, that if 
there is any engagement in life, which is not to be formed 
under the arbitration of caprice, it isthat which is not dis- 
solved, till the parting shall come at the laden bier, and 
the open grave. It must bé conjured to remember that if 
there is any step in life, Which requires beyond others to 


| be made reverently, discreetly, adviscdly, soberly, prayer- 


fully, and in fear of God, it is that step which day by day 
is the most inconsiderately taken.—Palfrey’s Sermons. 


Earn Grimes.—Some thirty or forty years since, there 
lived in the **Heart of this Cothmonwealth,” a notorious 
character by the name and style of ‘*Crazy Grimes,” fa- 
miliary called ‘*Eaph Grimes,’’ whose sole study and de- 
light was mischief. One day Eaph took it into his head 
to disturb the court of Justice, towards which he harbor- 
ed a deadly enmity, for having-on a former occasion 
caused his ears to be cropt on the pillory; and with this 
view, mounting his horse with boots and spurs, and press- 
ing the latter into the sides of his stéed,-rode him furious- 
ly into Court, then sitting on the ground: floor of the old 
Court House, driving the court, bar and jury, from their 
peaceful seats, and filling fhe house with terror and: con- 
sternation—the rider all the while 'eaning back on his 
saddle, and apparently ‘reining in his horse, with all his 
might, cried out, ‘‘wo, wo, wo,’ you headstrong, lawless 
devil, I'll see that justice is done you, if Ican ever get 
you out of this court house.”--Lynn Record. 


Few parents realize how much their children may be 
taught at home by devoting afew minutes to their instruc- 
tion every day. Let a parent make the experiment with 
his son of ten years old, fora single week, and only during 
the hours which are not spent.in school. Let him make a 
companion of his child—converse with him familiarly— 
put to him questions—answer inquiries—communicate 
facts, the result of his reading or observation—awaken his 
curiosity—explain difficulties—the meaning of things and 
the reason of things—and all this in an easy, playful man- 
ner, without seeming to impose a task—and he wi!! him- 
self be astonished at the progress which will be made. 
President Lindsley. 


CootNess.—There is a point at which impudence cea- 
ses to disgust, and begins to excite our admiration. Wil- 
listells a story of Hazlitt, which we think surpfisses eve- 
ry thing we ever read of that modest assurance which’ 
makes a man distinguished among his fellows. Hazlitt 
was married to an amiable woman, and after a few years 
divorced at his own request. He left London and return- 
ed with another wife. Being bitterly in want of the 
wherewithal to sustain his new relations, he sent to his 
first wife to borrow five pounds! The accommodating la- 
dy did not happen to have the money by her, but borrowed 
it of a friend,.and sent it to her former husband. 


Curious IceLanptc Custom.—-The Icelanders have a 
curious custom, and a most effectual one of preventing 
horses from straying, which I believe is entirely pecul- 
iar tothis Island. ‘Two gentlemen, for instance, are ri- 
ding together without attendants, and wishing to alight 
for the purpose of visiting some object at a distance from 
the road, they tie the head of one horse to the tail of the 
other, and the head of this to the tail of the former. In 
this.state it is utterly impossible that they can move ei- 
ther backward or forward. one pulling one way and the 
other the other; and therefore, if disposed to move at all 
it will be only in a circle, and even then there must be an 
agreement to turn their heads the same way. 


Evi Omen.—Some people, even in very high quarters, 
it is said have an .objection ‘to thirteen at dinner. Dr. 
Kitchener, one day, happened to be one of a com- 
pany of that number ‘at Dr. Henderson’s, and on its being 
remarked and pronounced unlucky, he said—‘‘I admit 
that it is unlucky in one case.” ‘What case is that?” 
‘*When there is only dinner for twelve.” 


Beautiru, .Metarnor.—It was ofce demanded of the 
4th Caliph Aalee, “If the canopy of heaven were a bow, 
and the earth the cord thereof—1 calamities were arrows, 
and mankind were the mark fof these arrows—and if Al- 
mighty God, the tremendoxs and glorious, were the un- 
erring archer, to whom gould the sons of Adam flee for 
protection?” The Calish answered—The sons of Adam 
must flee unto the Locd.” 


Curtovs vernict.—During the Spring Circuits in 
England this year, the Jury, who had doubts of the priso- 
ner’s guilt, came to a strange compromise, and their fore- 
man gravely answered the usual question, by saying, ot 














guilty if he will leave the town!! 
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18 THERE NONE TO LAMENT. 


Isthere none to lament for poor Africa’s daughters, 

Who are forced from their homes, far beyond the dark wave, 
To the land of white strangers, far o’er the blue waters, 

And doom’d to the toil and the woe of the slave? 


There’s weeping and wailing in Congo’s-palm bowers, 
And sad is the plaint on broad Gambia’s shore— 

For, no more shall the dark exiles cull the bright flowers, 
No more shall they hark to the wawe’s sullen roar! 


. 
Oh! weep, lady weep, for Afric’s dark daughters! 
For deep is the anguish, and loud is the wail, 
That floats far and wide o’er her deep swelling waters, 
And is wafted afar on the wings of: the gale. 


But hearken! a voice has gone forth o’er her mountains, 
And a sound, as of gladness, hath rang from hershore; 
No more shall bright tear-drops enrich her clear fountains, 

The wail of her children shall soon be no more. 


Atlength is the sun of Intelligence beaming, 

And lighting the depths of her green palmy groves, 
And Bethlehem’s Stat its effulgence is streaming 

O’er the’plains, where the wild pagan worshipper roves. 


Ah! who will rejoice, now, with Africa’s daughters? 

From their golden-paved fountains, Oppression no more 
Shall force them away, far beyond the blue waters— 

Once again they are free—their dark bondage iso’er! T. G. 
Belmont, Ohio. ' 
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PICKETS’ AMERICAN SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 


*Jt will have been seen, that we think, there is still room 
for improvement in Picket’s grammar,as we do in all others 
we have seen, though less than in any other with which we 
are acquainted. But the part of this book, which we most 
highly esteem, consists of several pages in which the com- 

prefixes and affixes are defined. This, till the ap- 
earance of their publications, was wholly new to us.— 
hatever will aid the scholar in learning the exact mean- 
ing of terms, is of real value tohim. It is well known to 
all good English and classical scholars, that to ascertain 
the etymology of a word, generally aids the mind greatly 
in fixing its true signification. This is mostly overlooked 
in learning language, but is very ‘important. No one 
pretends that the original word, or words, of which a mod- 
ern one may be found to be composed, furnish precisely the 
same meaning now givento it; but to ascertain the radi- 
cal meaning, and then observe the modifications in form 
and meaning, which it has undergone in passing to its 
present state, exercises the mind sufficiently to make a 
lasting impression. Interest is excited, facts and circum- 
stances are brought to light, and the sense of the words, 
which but for these, would have passed through the mind 
with a single glance at it, will now abide in the memory. 


Horne Tooke applied the science of etymology to the 
most difficult class of words. Let any person who has 
read the Diversions of Purley, say whether he has not a 
more definite idea of the meaning of the prepositions, 
conjunctions and adverbs, of which the etymology is there 
giveh, than could possibly have been obtained from com- 
mon dictionaries, or from attending to the meaning of 
them given by modern usage. We believe that no person 
who feads that work attentively, can fail of observing 
that those who disregard the science of etymology, how- 
ever learned they may be in others, are very liable to use 
the minor parts of speech very vaguely and incorrectly.— 
Every one knows, that the principal difficulties attending 
the formation of a correct style, arise from this class of 
words. Few scholars have any means for determining 
definitely their signification. If they consult their dic- 
tionaries, or, in too many instances, their ‘masters, the 
case is generally equally hopeless. We greatly need a 
dictionary which shall give the etymological definition of 
these ‘‘winged words” in a manner so familiar as to be 
comprehended by the mere English scholar, together with 
such examples, as wii show how they passed to their pres- 
ent use and form. 


We have already pheeetd, tins we should have been 
glad, had Messrs. Pickets Gepended, in their grammar, 
more than they have, on the re: 
and the long experience they havé had in the business of in- 
struction. We repeat,that they havegelected the best parts 
of other grammars;that where they have deviated from them 
théy have made valuable improvements;that they have set a 
very important example in endeavoring to make this sci- 
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very great additions to the common stock of grammatical 
kaw hhdge. * 


We miglit here, though not immediately connected with 
our subject, express the opinion, that nearly all arti ficial 
rules for writing and epeakas would be rendered almost 
useless by a work which should supply the deficiencies of 
a dictionary. We need littlo instruction as to the right 
manner of using words we perfectly understand. A_per- 
son competent to givé the etymology cf English preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and adverbs, and to dejine the radical 
ideas which they now express, we believe, can-do a more 
important service to philological science than any man has 
yet done. . A work of this character faithfully executed, 
would, render a large portion of every grammar useless, 
It should contain illustrations of the meaning of these 
words, by numerous examples, and also point out the com- 
mon errors which are committed from ignorance of their 
true meaning. Wo think any one who would do this, 
would be well rewarded for his labor. We hope the sug- 
gestion is not unworthy attention. 


We have spoken in merited terms of the grammar, and 
we now come to Picket’s Instructor, Introduction, and 
Expositor. Ip them, besides "their excellent reading les- 
sons and other matter, many examples are given illustrat- 
ing the principles of approximate eiymology. ‘This sub- 
ject is of high importance. i puts learners in possession 
of the best means of becoming systematically acquainted 
with thé structure and use of language. In perjorming 
exercises of this nature, we conceive, that wore scholars, 
from time to time, to have words fertile in branches and 
varieties, cither primitive or compound, to write out in 
full, with the varioug shades of meaning they assume from 
the addition of prefixes or affixes, and again to use these 
words inihe formation of sentences, so soon as the mean- 
ings of them are made out and understood,they would reap, 
in an eminent degree, substantial resnlis, By thissimple 
operation, at least we view it so among many other per- 
sons, scholars would acquire sooner, ihe genus or peculiar 
structure of our language; their discrimination would be 
sharpened, and their taste refined. 


That we may be more fully understood, we give the fol- 
lowing, explanatory of the principle. In the space we 
have allowed ourselves, we cannot develop or ‘convey 
@ just. and full idea of the excellence and beauty of the 
process in all its bearings. 


We premise, that the roots or radical words are perhaps 
some fifteen or sixteen thousand, and that the vast number 
of the words of our language, are deduced irom them by 
inflection, derivation and composition. Alli the prefixes, 
and affixes or terminations, have specific incanings, when 
they form part of a word; abstracily, they lave no mean- 
ing of theirown. From page 166 of Picket’s Introduc- 
tion, we take the following word, fiz, from which there 
are no less than thirty eight words formed, by means of 
the prefixes and affixes, which may be estimated at 90 or 
100. A scholar then, by baving the meaning of the rad- 
ical, and alsotbe meaning of these little words, will have 
the means in his own mind, of ascertaining correctly the 
signification of these thirty-eight words. It was of this 
principle, the elegant scholar, the Iate Mr. Grimké, ex- 
pressed his highest commendation, and so must every oue 
who examines into the system. 


: | 
The prefixes are seven; the affixes eight, out of which 


the 38 words are. formed: 


Prefix, meaning. Affix, meaning. 

Af orad - to - - - = Er . person or thing. 

Con - - together - + Ed = pastact. 

In - - in - = = = Ing - act, or continuing. 

Pre - - before - - - Ly - manner orthing how 
done. 

Unordis - not - - - Ness _ state. 

Suborsuf under - - .- Ure condition. 

Trans -  through,or over Able, &c., that may be, or can, 


Now, take the definition of the root, fix, to make fast, 
to settle, &c. and a few of the affixes; fixer, he that set- 
tles; fixing, the act of settling; fixed/y, the manner of 
making settled; fixable, that may be settled or fixed, &c. 
—Use now, the prefixes—a/fix, to fix'to—; prefix, to fix 
or set before; wn-fix, not to fix, to unloose; trans-fix, to 





place or pierce through; and so on with the whole family of 
words from the radical. 


We have just alluded to the nga of composition, || 


or the using of words in making sentences. From the 
same book and page we take an example: 


Children ought to fiz their minds on their studies. 
Let us affix the syllable ion to the word fiz, and give its 
meaning. 


A prefiz alters the meaning of a word to which it is 
joined; as obedient—add, dis, which means not, and the 
whole is disobedient; which means not obedient, not to 
obey, to dis-obey, &c. 





ence intelligiblé to the scholar in every stage of his pro- 
gress, and that their definitions of prefixes and affixes are 


«Concluded from number 36. 





We take another example from their Expositor, page, 
234.—Deus, God. All words beginning with deus, or its 


3 Termination. Meaning. 
Paci. God, Deity. Englishroot - God : 
of dei. oe ee. 


Deist, st person - A person who belieyes 
in God, but notin rey, 
Deism, sm state, - —— of being deis- 
tical, 


Deistical, ical, pertaining to: Pertaining to dei 
Deicide,’ cidevto kill Tokill,or put b death 

' ' Christ. 
Deify, To make a God, &s, 
Romulus . was ° wor- 
shipped as aGod, &¢, 
The remainder of these derivations are, deifier, deific 
deification, dei-form, &c, It may be well to remark, as 
an illustration of the uniform character of the prefixes and 
terminations, that every word in the English langu ; 
ending in ji, (from the Latin, fi, or fucio,) signifies whe, 
or make; and every one, ending in cide, (from the Latin 
ecedo,) to kill. 


fy,tomake - 


COMBINATION. 


The deity created the universe and assigned to it, fixed 
laws. 

The deist rejects revelation, and believes that natura} 
religion wilf teach him what duties he must perform tobe 
acceptable to God. 

The deistical writers who preceded and lived at the close 
of the lest century in lrance, diffused through that country, 
their infidel notions,which prepared the way for the revolu. 
tion that raised Napoleon to a throne, The superstition of 
the ancient nations caused them to deify men, who like 
themselves, were human, 

These exaiples must suffice. A principle so deeply 
philosophical, and capable of so great and useful extension, 
as that under consideration, cannot be ‘exhibited in a 
solitary essty. Brevity must inage or less obscure it. To 
the books themselves, we must refer those who take an 
interest in education aud good school books, 

A few more remarks, and we ace done. A knowled 
of our own language, is allowed on all sides, to be of 
greatest importance. The study of it, early introduced 
and properly followed up, will be beneficial to youth. We 
do not mean, that it is to be presented as it commonly is, 
In its true aspect, such as we have endeavored to show the 
mode, it is one of the best exercises to strengthen the 
memory and improve the understanding. This, like every 
other science, is best learned by blending theory and prac- 
tice, by acquiring the principles of derjvation, composi- 
tion, the meaning of words and syntax, and testing or ex- 
emplifying all in progression. Knowledge thus derived, 
would be substantial; language would be less liable to 
change; and there would be less of that obscurity and im- 
perfection in conversation and writing, contracts and oth- 
jer private acts of individuals, which is now so common @ 
source of quarrels and litigations. 

That derivation carried out and applied on the principle 
herein mentioned, is of great consideration, is illustrated 
by the fact, that when one word, without any variation, 
constantly represents one idea, the mind of a young learn- 
er can, scarcely, in any way, be enabled to separate the 
wortdand idea; botl: will come mixed and confused to the 
apprehension; but, when he perceives the same words are 
undergoing various changes, in conformity to the different 
shades of the original idea, or, the way in which it is con- 
nected with other ideas.in meditation or discourse, he can- 
not fail to distinguish in both word and idea, what is fun- 
damental and what is casual; and being thus led into a 
train of comparison, he will be enabled to weigh his words, 
and suit his expressions to his thoughts in a way he would 
otherwise aspire to in vain. . 

A correct knowledge of language is acquired by a con- 
stant repetition of its general principles, Exercise by 
fits and starts is of little avail. It must be uniform, grad- 


dence that what is easily attained, makes a slight impres- 
sion on the tablet of the memory. No intellectual ac- 
quirement is solid and permanent, which is not founded 
in the application of principles. ‘The most exact propor- 
tion ought to be pursued between the order of acquiring 
words and that of acquiring ideas, Children view the 
objects of perception first, independently of all properties. 
They can understand a simple word at first, much easier 
than a complex one; and by the laws of analysis and syn- 
thesis, they may be made to comprehend all the varieties 
of the changes. and meanings which can be expressed in 
the most complicated forms of speech. 


The utility of the principle under consideration, seems 
to us, too evident to require further illustration. It isthe 





natural operation of the mind to combine and form analo- 
gies asa rule of memory; and when instructed to do so, 
we have recourse to it with facility and pleasure. But 
the reverse of this, takes place in ordinary instruction as 
weil as in school books. Scholars are not -instructed how 
or where to begin; they are kept in the dark; from the 
want of aclear and intelligible process. Reverse this 
mode, and scholars acquire what is required of them, and 
proceed with pleasure and couianmletes gain. 





abreviations, relate, in their signification, to God. 
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_ Much more might be said on this interesting subject.— 
We trust that our views may call attention to the works 









nal and steady. It should seem fo be the law of Provi-: 
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illustrated. The Messrs. Pickets deserve well of teachers 
and the public; and we cannot close these remarks, better 
than in the language of those gentlemen: ; 

‘No employment is more useful to learners in studying 
the elementary principles of language, than that of form- 
ing and tracing the derivations to their radicals, and vice 
versa. In the progress of teaching the Latin and Greek, 
and almost every other refined language, this practice is 
deemed highly important. Why may we not pursue the 
same method in teaching ours? By adopting this primi- 
tive mode, our youth would be enabled to acquire with 
facility, as philologicai a knowledge of the English, as of 
the [Atin or Greek.~-It is the want of ‘method that retards 
imptovement. Let instructors adopt the same course in 
teaching English, as in those languages which are termed 
classical, and it will be as well undérstood.” H. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


‘A CHAPTER ON HANDKERCHIEFS. 


One more wipe, my old friend, and then we part forever. 
There thou liest, the tattered relic of a once seemly fabric, 
A word in thy praise before we part, even as thy shreds 
bave parted. Right good service hast thou done, flag of 
my nose! _ When the forces of influenza have made furious 
war upon my head, and drummed upon the chords of my 
nasal organ, then have I waved thee proudly aloft and 
thou Hast withstood the elemental roar and fierce dischar- 

s with unshrinking fibre. When affliction has lain his 

avy hand upon my heart, and caused the big drops to 
stand in either eye, and no friend was nigh to afford me 
consolation, thou Hast risen and softly brushed aside the 
tears which bedimmed my vision. A tear tothy memory, 
thou Who hast drank up the mourner’s tears. ‘Thou hast 
faded in thy old age, far away from the dand_of thy nativ- 
ity—child of the silk-worm—missionary of charity from 
India—remnant of a sunny, though a heathen, clime,— 
flag which has been mufiled, after many a battle, in my 
coat-pocket! 

How frequently do we manifest the peculiarities of our 
characters in trifles! An essay might be written on the 
indications of character which handkerchiefs reyeal. A 
genuine red bandanna, how exclusively it is an appro- 
priation of a heart stricken by years or cares! You will 
scarcely see a hoary-headed pilgrim of the Cross, bending 
o’er his staff ona Sabbath,bencath the pathos of the preach- 
er, witli a glazed eye, who does not with tremulous hand 
lift up a worthy bandanna to his orbs of vision, that his 
tears may not betray his infirmity, or rather the force of 
his goodness. ‘The snuff-taker is detected by the saffron 
hue of his handkerchief, as he is careful to avoid white 
and bright colors. The flashy and flaming pocket-pieces 
which are worn by the youth, mark the bloods of vanity 
and pride—for they are kept for ‘ornament and not for use. 
Did you never discover a revelation of character in the 
white.or flashy point which looked out of the pocket of a 
descendant of Ham, which told you tliat the wearer had 
fashioned himself after an exquisite model! And then 
what might we not learn from cambrit,from fine white down 
to coarse blue with white spots, marking the alto and the 
base cf the human gamut! What a subject does handker- 
chiefs unfold for an ingenious dissertation on human char- 
acter! 

Handkerchiefs, for the sake of brevity, may be consid- 
ered under two great classes—the matter of fact, and the 
poetical. The matter of fact class are the comforters of 
the nostri]—the poetical class devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of the eye and the affections. 

And first, of the matter of fact ’kerchiefs. Their ser- 
vices are invaluable, when Boreas and his rude compan- 
ions make war upon human sensibilities. This is the sea- 
son of winter when fire-sides are sought, for relief from 
the desolation without. You plant yourself firmly in the 
arm-chair, and begin to dream of felicity. The wind 
whispers through a key hole, or finds a singing place at the 
window. In rush the emissaries of AZolus. A host of 
them mount your coat collar, and then leap upon the back 
of your neck. They edge themselves along, despite crap 
vats and flarinels, until they are fairly crawling down your 
back. Jn vain you essay to shake them off, they run into 

our body through its pores, and finally establish their 
high minded selves in dominion upon the abutments of 
your brain, while others more humble feed upon your spine 
or are jolly at your expense upon other sections of your bo- 
dy corporate. Your brain gets dizzy and begins to labor 
—an incipient sneeze crawls along the nose and tantalizes 
you most provokingly—in vain you gape wide open the 
portals of your stomach, you cannot thunder and dislodge 
the merry rascals who are holding their lascivious revels 
upon your olfactory nerve. But at length your nose weeps) 
from very agony, and the matter of fact handkerchief 
commences its routine of unpalatable but nosological du- 
ties. > 

But the matter of fact’class of ’kerchiefs have business 
of importance to perform about the human economy, when 
the sun blazes far northward of the equator, heaving the 


torrid zone thirty degrees‘nearer the north pole. The per- 
spiration pours from all the pores of your body. Your 


cambric or flag, is deluged with the sweaty inundation, 
which covers yourself from head to heel. You wipe your 
dripping brow, and brush away the melancholy drops that 
start unbidden from the upper lip. This is not poetry— 
though there is a waterfall about it, it is a matter of fact 
busineas—particularly when a provoking fly mounts the 
throne of your face, and disturbs your equanimity with his 
saucy familiarity. What a matter of fact flourish you give 
your ’kerchief, with a malevolent intent to be the death of 
the impertinent fellow. 

What an interesting spectacle is exhibited by the appli- 
cations, which a modest gentleman, bent on pleasing his 
mistress, makes of a matter of fact ’kerchieft Heswings 
himself back in his chair, unbossoms a thought, and then 
unpockets his handkerchief. In the first place,he draws it 
across his mouth, and then wraps it about hishands. And, 
now commences a series of dexterous performances. He 
links hig neck and knees together—ties his body to his 
chair—spreads the ’kerchief out in full display upon his 
lap—and eventuaily converts it into a trumpet, and blows 
a tremendous blast into it from his nasal region. His in- 


genious exhibitions finished, he arises, pockets his best||: 


friend, makes off in a matter of fact manner, after having 





spent a very matter of. fact evening. 

And secondly, of the poetical *kerchiefs. Sterne had a 
glimpse into the true doctrine as regards handkerchiefs, 
when he told Maria to dry the one which she had moisten- 
ed with her tears, in her bosom. How unobtrusive is the 
sympathy of a white ’kerchief as it absorbs the tears of 
grief which trickle along the inflamed cheek! How si- 
lently it ministers to human woe. In the deep stillness of 
the night-season, when the careless world around is hush- 
ed in slumber, and the eye of the watcher of pillowed sick- 
ness is dim, because of affection’s tears, then do these si- 
lent companions of misery relieve the eyelash of its bur- 
then and restore the brightness of the anxious eye. When 
disappointment has’ wrapped our starry prospects in-gloom, 
and we shed tears from the very intensity of our agony, 
how we cling to and wring these voiceless sympathizers, 
What a pathetic office does the ’kerchief then perform!— 
And the deep pathos of life is of the very essence of poe- 
try. 

Vow eloquent is the motion of a ’kerchief! When the 
shadow of night is down upon the world, the lover hies 
himself away to the trysting spot. He anxiously awaits 
the signal. It appears, and to him it is the poetry of sight. 
The ’kerehief waves from the window and tells him that 
his mistress is true to her promise. Can language ‘be 
more eloquent! No—not. eyen the sad farewell, or the 
half-broken whispered’ accents of love lingering on the 
tremulous lip. 

I knew a case in point. Young Wilson’s love for his 
Mary partook of the nature of idolatry; and he felt he was 
beloved by her. But he was poor—the father was avari- 
cious, and forbade him to cross the threshold of his man- 
sion. A stolen meeting took place—-and vows of eternal 
fidelity were exchanged. Again, the frown of midnight 
was dark within the grove, while the starry host glittered 
brilliantly on their silent marches. Wilson stood beneath 
the shadow of a venerable tree, with an upturned gaze.— 
The deep chime of the town-clock rolled its echoes mourn- 
fully upon the silence which reigned around. Ha! the sig- 
nal! A white ’kerchief was waved from Mary’s window. 
The signal was answered from beneath the tree. A mo- 
ment of fearful anxiety ensued. Mary issued from the 
portico—one embrace—and they were gone. Before the 
decline of another day, they were as those who are of one 
heart ever should be—the solemnities of religion bound 
them indissolubly together. And to them, thenceforth, 
ever was poetical, the signal of a ’kerchief. T. He & 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 
v. ‘ 
AMINIDAB, AGAIN. 








The bar-room of a village inn is, for viewing the lights 
and shadés of human character, one of the best places in 
the world. Allclasses meet-there, from all quarters of 
the world, and you have all contrasts within your quick- 
ened vision. My friend Aminidab and I were once trav- 
eling together, upon business, and stopped at such a 
place, to procure supper and lodgings. After supper, the 
bar-room was crowded with a motley set. It was bitter 
cold, and they made a large half-circle round a blazing 
hickory fire. In the course of conversation, they got to 


descanting upon pride—then peculiarities of dress—then || d 


pride in dress. They nearly all appeared to think, that 
there was very little pride in dress, except among those 
whose wardrobes were rich and gay. A remark of Epi- 
curus to one of his pupils, occurred to me several times. 
The philosopher was once standing in one of the gates o 
his garden, when a disciple of Zeno, or one of the c¥nics, 
passed by. “There must be virtue'there,” said his pupil; 













‘‘what self-denial—what humility!” “Humility!” adel 
Epicurts: “those naked feet carry a heart which glories 
in the dirt upon them; and the wearer of that coarse and 
filthy garment, prides himself more in his dress, than does 
@ prince in his.’ 

‘Among the circle in the bar-room, was. a young man, 
dressed, as far as.could be seen, with the most pnnctilious 
nicety. Ruffles, breast-pins, watch-chains, and so forth, 
were exhibited in abundance; and a most superb blue 
broadcloth cloak, was so disposed about his person, as to 
show them to advantage. He was rather impudent, and 
in talking about the peculiarities of dress, occasionally 
directed a' missile at my friend, who was walking about 
the room. But as no direct allusion was made, Aminidab 
rtook no notice of him.—At length he became bolder, or 
rather more impudent; and turning partly around and 
fixing his eyes on the old gentleman, he began—‘ Well, 
then—I have a man in’my eye now” Aminidab was 
ae towards him at that moment, and at once inter- 
rupted him: ‘Then, friend, thee has more in thy little grey 
eye, than thee ever had in thy big blue cloak!”” The. poor 
fellow was so bored after this, that he soon had to leave 
the room and give up his warm seat to my quaker friend. 





vi. 
A PREFACE-——FOR SALE. 


“To the making of many books, there is no end;’” but 
to the furnishing of them with good prefaces, there was, 
some time ago. Preface-making was in its glory, during 
the days of the Wizard of the North. A ray or two of 
his brightness and aptitude, found their way across the At- 
lantic; but they did not effect much in this particular,—I 
may say leading,—braneh of the book manufacture; and, 
for aught I know, disappeared immediately upon the pub- 
lication of Brainard’s volume of Poems. I like a good pre- 
face; and hold one as necessary. to a good book, as a good 
door to a good house—or, a good gate to a good garden. 
menpestiog this latter,—who, in making his way in by a 
dilapidated and unhinged gate, would éxpect to find either 
great beauty or greut variety of flowers and shrubbery 
within? “Nobody,” says the book-maker, “yeadg pre- 
faces.” Almost true; and there is good reason for it; no- 
body makes prefaces worth reading. To many, good pre- 
face isa better passport than an eminent name.—The fol- 
lowing is left with me for sale. The highest bidder takes 
it: 

Preface to the book of a debutante. —Four things induce 
the author to Jay these pages before the literary public, in 
the present form—First:, The desire of making a book, for 
the good natured public to purchase, the ill-natured critic 
to damn, and the man of taste to open with a shrug, peruse 
with interest, and close with a smile of satisfaction. This 
he holds to be a weakness, but as old heads are not exempt 
from it, he maintains it to be very pardonable in youn 
ones.—Second: A wish to be like the rest of mankind; 
which he could not, without-now-and-then manufacturing 
something like a ‘book, as everybody engages in this occu- 
pation, excepting a few individuals scattered here and 
there. over the wide world, whose greatest intellectual at- 
tribute is nothing but good common sense, which was long 
ago kicked out of the company of two-thirds. of the great 
family of Book-makers. This the author holds to bea 
most sensible wish; for singularity isnever a mark of good 
manners, nor an evidence of good breeding; and singular 
he certainly is, who 1s unwedded to pen, ink, and paper, 
and a bachelor in the book-line.—Third: An inclination 
to convert the fruits of his leisure moments, into things of 
a more merchantable character. Though this inclination 
may not be the reaper of a great harvest, he holds it to be 
an evidence of considerable wisdom: for to exchange an 
article of ‘little value for one of greater, in other words to 
barter a bad commodity for a good one, is the great secret 
of success in trade.—Fourth: He But I shal] stand 
a poor chance of selling, if I give away any more. Going 
to the highest bidder. 





Vil. 
RATTLE-SNAKES, 


The limestone rocks on Buck-creek, in the vicinity of 
Springfield in this state, formerly abounded so with rattle- 
snakes, that it was'dangerous, and impossible to live in 
their vicinity. For miles along the creek, they were so 
thick upon the rocks, that a single individual could not 
approach the water, without observing twenty or thirty: 
and not unfrequently they gave bactle in armies. I was. 
present, not long ago, at an examination of one of their 
dens; which had been opened but a short time before by 
the workmen upon the National Road. It consists of se- 
veral chambers, in a limestone ledge, one or two of them 
large enough for the entrance of a full grown rabbit. How 
eep they are, is not kaown: in quarrying, they have been 
traced about twelve fet, filled the whole distance with the 
vertebre and other bones of the exterminated snakes.— 
The floors and sides of these passages,—which may be but 
the entries to extensive chambers or dens,—are worn as 
smooth as polished marble. It is supposed that as much as 
a large cart-load of bones, has been already removed from 
this single place.’ The passages in some places were 
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quite choked up with them; and at what are now their || and very sensible girl; although we do not think her sufficient- 
mouths, one might gather a bushel of them in the space ly spirited for a heroine in such troublous times. It is true she 
of ten or fifteen minutes. Occasionally yop will find a/|| goes to Cornwallis, but she does pot evince amy extraordipary 
dozen joints of the back,bone joined together, with the }/ resolution in the exigencies which arise. 
side or rib bones still attached to them. me of these are 









it-be correct, as far as it goes, we must yet think that it is defi- 
cientin not going far enough} that is, containing, as fully as to th 
might be wished, the names of small villages, rivets, creeks, judg 


Mary Musgrove is a|/lakes, &c.: in this respect both Mitchell and Tanner are supe- nize 





still t i heroine much more after the longings of dur. hearts, although |/rior. The engraving is good, and does credit to our townamen chan 

very large, end indicate a giant race of vipers; others }} she is inferior in birth, etiquette and education. She-forms one || Messrs. Doolittle and Munson; and.the paper and coloring are Th 
in are quite small; but —— vAevmh Org Soar of the best characters in the: book, and wil} find an abiding |} equal to any made use of in maps of this kind, AM of sis 

Sehichadeabited these rocks, could not-have-bedn less than ably well executed; and of his father, perhaps, the legs that’s || none ef the others have; it is the system of base lines and 


five or six inches in circumference, and must have been sald, the better—as Jobn Neal says of his Yankee, . meridians: which points out ‘the number and range of each 
from six to eight or ten feet in length. They were prob-|| . The style of Horse Shoe Robinson is elegant—the descrip-|| township ; this makes the map (if correct) of great value to schoo 
ably the species called diamond rattle-snake, which abound || ons are admirably well drawn, excepting they are drawn out || engineers, purchasers of land, &c. ~ 
in the southern states, and sometimes grow very large.— too far occasionally ; the characters,generally,are welbexecuted, , . page 
A number of years since, the villagers sallied out en masse, and we have referred to what we consider the defects of ‘some eed —_— metic 


with guns, spikes, shovels and clubs, determined to “slay || of the principal. It is very interesting; gives just pictures of , MIRROR AND CHRONICLE, and f 


the heathen,” and drive them from their fastnesses. ‘They || the kind of life which it attempts to portray;.and will be rel- write 











succeeded in wounding a great many of theni;. which are || ished by nearly every reader who makes an onset uponit. We ? 4 of in 
supposed to have retreated to their cells, and in their rage || think it a little too long; however, the author has contrived a SATURDAY. JULY 11. 1835 eal d 
bitten one another, till the whole snake community was) goodmany skipping places, by jumping which it may pe short- é shina eeee 
poisoned. This supposition is probably correct, as they || ened—a kind of conduct we are far from recommending, be-|| . + aA TE BE. = opelli 
disappeared very suddenly, and were never troublesome cause the reader would be apt to skip some very good things: TRAVELERS IN America—America is quite as muh travel. prete 
afterwatds. It also accounts satisfactorily, for the im- Bs.’ Kenacde‘dlerte is hummer, and we béow bis nen effort ind ed now, by the litterateurs of foreign vountries, as Italy was adjec 
mehse quantities of bones which fill the dens in this lime- ha techie ies thak tine ° ‘ I MY lla half centary ago. Within the last’ few years, individuals of class 
stone ledge. Horse Shoe SS ia indapneiin tay eotaaial iia. a ‘all kinds, from petticoated gosips to impudent cockneys, haye very 
Vill, ; very few novels which have been written on this continent. It eqe7 ont teoked at aby Gnd diied up all kinds of narratives oe 
" 7 is for sale at Mr. Flash’s, on Third street “ for the entertainment of monarchical appetites. Shéridgh ricar 
DEDICATION OF AN ALBUM. ; ’ . Knowles has just left our shores, having penetrated as far west if cl 
Here weave a song of sorrow, as Pittsburgh. Tyrone Power is about sailing for Dablin.— ing « 
And thete a mirthful lay; MISS LESLIE’S PENCIL SKETCHES. Both of these gentlemen are fine writers; and a volume or two trod 

Let Hope sing of to-morrow, Penct, SkTCHES; or, Outlines of character and manners. By Miss Les: on America may be expected, in course of time, from each— vate 

‘andy Widhen of weber: Lik. Second series, Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, § Blanchard: 1835. ||'The Harpers have a work of the kind now in press, which ised 

And let Experience scatter here One of the keenest satirists of the day, is Miss Leslie, the pected to be intelligent, able, and jum. It is from the pen of C1 

The hoarded truths of many a’year; sister of the celebrated painter of that name, and author of the the Rev. Mr. Reed, author of “No Fiction,” and “Martha, the the 

Vigor with feeling blended be, work before us, She deals principally in village tales, and tale “ve beloved anes” Monsipur Beaumont, a recent French now 

And fancy with reality. broad carricature: her sfyle being nervous and masculine, with ae mg bas lnid the Goons et 8 werk of fiction -among us; attd last. 

_ Ldedicate it thus—my task is done: nothing remarkable aside from that, unless the total absence of Alexis de Togquevwille, his companion, has since his return to iden 


The wise will seek it, and the foolish shun! everything like ornament be so; and her satire aimed at the France published his views of our country and government, un Wh 


4 — ys " -e. = der t tit Y «De eracy in / srien .?? > 
Done by “particular request” —the writer’s constience foibles of vain Coxe ombs and ignorant dandizettes, and very ; na : le - De es y he, 9 “ee From the hatter May 
not to be goaded for the last line. W. D. G, || Pointed.—The fault of Mis# Leslie is, that she caricatures too work, @ short extract may be found onthe second page of th 

















much. Some of her characters have hardly any of the features || day’s Mirror. Miss Martineau is Por us, with ability and tae 

QE EEE = || of men or women about them. Were you to meet one of them honesty, and we believe dispesition, to do us justice. , Bulwer scri 
ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. in the woods, you would be as likely to set it down for a baboon is expected on oo shores shortly; and Professor Wilson, the subi 
tg |] or an ourang-outang, a8 a specimen of the frail and foolish in celebrated _Christoper North of “Blackwood,” contemplates 0 

» HORSE-sHOE ROBINSON. human nature, She does not discriminate between that which spending five or six months among us, before he*ig much two 
~ i" “ a F it is merely ridicylous, and that which.is absolutely disgusting — || 4°" wh 

Og cow ey Cah ~~ pee "Pidedsiphie: Cavey, ae | And hence her pictures must in a measure fail of the effect in-! When all these shall have looked at us, talked to us, and writ- mis 


ah tenga tended. One of the best specimens of her powers, was the tale ten of us, we trust the European world will be wiser, and-the 
entitled “Mrs, Washington Potts,” which appeared in her first American better, through profiting by the strictures of intelli- 


series of Pencil Sketches. There was considerable breadth of | $°"* toreigners. ; 
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If American novelists should multiply for a few more years 


in the same ratio in which they have multiplied during the three 
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last past, we shall be independent of cockney importations.— peer a woh — ma — seeds — made} bot 
Indeed an appetite of moderate voracity and fastidiousness may - sate * = “ " ape ris uty — the disgusting-*yco-|)  “Manvat Lanor Scnoot.—We have before us the “Second an- wri 
be kept from famishing even now, on articles of Action of do- See, 8 ce as x ri miration. hat story was widely | nual report of the Dayton Academic and Manual Labor Insti- aw. 
mestic manufacture. . Although the generality of the fabrics ere ease oi pe _— ean 4". by an hewspaper press; || tution.” It must give the friends of this admirable system of fen 
made in this country are neither 80 fine or 80 ingeniously work- and Ne “4 - snd ty at many a@ one felt its satire, and it did a}) education great pleasure, tohear of the prosperity of Mr, Wil- his 
ed up, yet we have no doubts, from thé evidences of skill about om re of gooc J — 7 liams’ schoo} at Dayton. According to the report before us, the by 
us, that if our countrymen would patronize home-made articles||_ ‘There is no species of fiction which might be turned to bet-|/ number of pupils during the last session was seventysfive. ate 
in the line of fiction, we would soon be supplied with those of ter account, than that which Mies Leslie has pitched upon’ for|| Of these, several were from Louisiana, Virginia, Indiana, and ge 
first rate quality in great abundance. ‘ the exercise and development of her powers, But then there || Washington City. Mf. Williams stands among the highest in ho 
When it wee announced some months ago, that the suthor of must not be too —— straining. T he semblance of human the West, asa practical teacher. The institution, of whith he hu 
Swallow Barn was about to become the perpetrator of a novel, nature, at least, must be — ! ea-drinking opinsters will not is now principal, is becoming more and more popular every ses- tiv 
the expectations of the public were high. There were some mane ve Bie 8 _ rey ninnies their airs, because sion. It “aims at nothing more than to give a thorough English tho 
apprehensions ‘also expressed, lest he should ber unable to sus- they - a — at 4 <r erent by the pen of ge-|| and Mathematical education, including the modern languages; 
tain the reputation which his maiden-work had so deservedly as mt n = take;” the eer is not like themeslves. and to this end, the principal has endeavored to procure every 
wonfor him. Some doubted and others believed his capabili- To have effect, the mirtor must be held up faithfully. Then || facility which would in anyway benefit the pupils.” In the ju te 
ties vinple to the production of a novel which would elevate his would there+be some probability of their cong their own pro-|| nior department are taught, orthography, reading, mental ‘and it. 
fame still higher. - It-has very seldpm happened in, the-annals|| 2°" persons, and exclaiming, absched, “ That means me! mechanical arithmetic, writing, geography, and natural history. A 
of authorship, that a successful first work has béen followed by In the present volume of Miss Leslie’s Pencil Sketches, there || In the senior department, the higher branches of an English re 
a second which realized the anticipations of readers. Ia our|| *te seven stories, named as follows : Wilson House, or Village || education, mathematies, natural philosophy, &c, Competent ai 
opinion, Horse-Shoe Robinson will form no ex¢eption to this Gossip; the Album; the Reading Parties; the Set of China;|| instructors in the French, Spanish, and German languages, are et 
tule, which has so many claims to be considered a general one. Laura Lovells John W. Robertson, a tale of a cent; the Ladies’ |}engaged. The pupils receive instruction in botany; and lec- ve 
The scene of the novel is for the most part lait! in South Caro- Ball. These are, of oousee, of various degrees of merit; but tures on anatomy are given weekly. In the manual labor de- We 
lina during the gloomiest days of our war of revolution. Horse they ere ail marked by Mitp Lg poculingiion af ongte and satir>;/| partment, some of he madepte have earned, for a time, suffi be 
Shoe Robinson is a- daring character, ardently devoted to the and Morar — oad eu pon Maes ee Selene phog stans to Comey Sar hears mapa. vy 
cause of his country, and who stops not to consjder any sacrifi- reputation acquired for thejr author by “ Mrs. Washington The next session of the Dayton academic and manual labor e 
ces which her welfare demands; inshort,’he is one of those Potts,” und two or three other of her previous efforts. ‘Tie || institution, will commence on the last Monday in the present e1 
characters that cannot work out their developments completely work is forsale at Mr. Flash’s. G. |mmonth. There are two sessions in the year, of twenty-two tk 
unless they live'in revolutions. His character is the best and weeks each. , b 
most distinct in the book, The hero, Major Butler, hag no A NEW MAP, ; . ¥ 
points sufficiently swiking to merit canonization in a period re-|| 4 xew Map.or IuttNots AND PART oF Wiseonstn Territory. By J. M. Arxansas.—A_ meeting was held at the Hot Springs, on the 
markable for heroism... He is very clever—very honorable— Peck & J. Messenoer. Cincinnati: Published by Doolittle § Mun.|| 6th June, for the purpose of taking into consideration the expe- 
very gentlemanly—very tame—and not always very shrewd. om diency of bringing Arkansas territory into the Union upon an ‘ 
Indeed, his guide, Horse Shoe, beats him ten to one in the play It is curious to note the differences between different maps, || equality with the several states. The censusof the territory is v 
of sense. Butler js remarkable for the equable and pacific||even in the case of our neighbor buxom Illinois. We have|| now beirig taken. The Arkansians estimate their population ¥ 
nature of his feelings, while under the infliction of tyrannous|| before us the maps of Peck, Mitchell, Finley, and Tanner, and || at about fifty thousand ; but intimate their determination to eome t 
and accumulating Wrongs. Occasionally he manifests some || no two of them agree. Towns occupy different sites; rivers||into the Union, should it fall short of the number required by I 
impatience at the restraint which is Upon him during his captiv-|} run in different directions; ponds are or are not; and roads go]| law. It is to be hoped that they. will not make War upon the i 
ity; but generally, he very philosophically submits to. his fate, || wither you wish or not’ so—according to the geographer you'| states; though they seem to have caught something, of the spi- F 
pretty much after the manner of those excellent christians who|| put your trust in, The ‘map whose name is above retailed, is|| rit of the Michiganians,and Bombastles it at a fine rate. Only ( 
were the digciples of the celebrated Madame Guyon. Some of] made by citizens of Iinois, and is the !atest we have, and, we Tisten :—“As free and independent people of Arkansas, unre- " 
the tory characters are admirably, well-drawn—Habershaw, for || presume, is as far as it goes, the most correct. We presume||stricted by any constitutional requirements—secured- in her ' 
instance, rivalled and surpassed by Robinson alone. this merely because it is published here on the spot, by western || tights by the treaty of cession, of 1803—and warranted more- 
Mildred Lindsay, whose character is an effort, is a very good || men, dnd with all the advantages of previous surveys. But,if|| over, in their undertaking, by the invariable practice of the U. 
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stateott regard to her territoxies, they wetognize and elalin the 


sight of changing the form of their. government, whether it be 
to their pecuniary advantagéor not, {they being the proper 
judges,) whenever they may choose: to do so; and they recog- 
nize the right of no one to demand of them a reason for the 
change.” 

That is pretty well for Hot Spring county, witha population 
of six hundred and seventeen souls—“increase eighty in two 
years 





Norta American Reaver.—Mr. Drake has received a néw 
school class book, by, Lyman Cobb, which bears upon the title- 
page the following summaty of its contents :— “The ‘North A- 
merican Reader; containing a great variety of pieces in prose 
and poetry, from very highly esteemed American and English 
writers: Also, observations on good reading; the declaration 
of independence; the constitution of the United States; politi- 
cal definitions; variable orthography ; concise principles of pro- 
ounciation; rules for the division of words; another. rule for 
spelling the plurals of nouns, participles, presefit tense, and 
preterit verbs; and the comparative and superlative degrees of 
adjectives.” ‘This work i is designed for the use of the highest 
classes in schools and academies;and it strikes us as being a 
very excellent class book. ‘The selections have been made with 
great care—many of them from the writings of the best Ame- 
rican authors; and the work extends.tg five hundred pages. 
If cheapness as well as excellence be an object in the purchas- 
ing of school books, Cobb’s Reader ought certainly to be in- 
troduced into our'schools. Itis a good work likewise for a pri- 
vate library, 





Cixervnatt Waic.—We do not mean to.essay a replication to |}, 


the article directed against our associate, Mr. Perkins, who is 
now absent eastward, and contained in the Whig of ‘Tuesday 
last. We are sorry Mr, Conover transcended the record for ey- 
iderice against him: We wish to rectify him’on one point:— 
While Mr. Perkins officiated as editor to the Western Monthly 
Magazine, its reputation was higher than it had been before, or 
has been since; and that this was the’ prevailing opinion, is ev- 
ident from the fact, that while he edited it, the Magazine sub- 
scription list ‘was augmented rapidly, and when he retited, the 
subscribers began to retire algo. 

One word more: Our neighbor guesses that Mr. P. wrote the 
two articles to which he refers. Wecaninform him that men, 
whose shrewdness and yankeeism exceed his own, have beeh 
mistaken most sadly when guessing about such matters. 





Mas. Hemans,—This gifted poetess,whose afflictions have &p- 
pealed strongly to the sympathies of thousands in this and othér 
éountries, died in Dublin, on the fifteenth of May. She has 
written some poems, w hose excellencie 8 will fot.speedily fade 
away from the memories of men, ‘Among the distinguished 
females of the period in which she flourished—an era iar the 
history of female mind—her name will be‘honorably mentioned 
by future judges, Her success incited.e great many other la- 
dies to undertake the labots of authorship, which had been, 
generations back, considered an unfeminine vocation; and we 
hupe that, now she is dead, her example may be enrulated by 
hundreds of Her sex, whohave it in their power to apply correc- 
tives to extant error more effectually than the “lords of eréa- 
tion.” 





« 


Srreer Leasinc.—A ‘correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
Tequests the editor to enquire of the council for how long a time 
it had: leased a@ street to the proprietors of certain new buildings. 
A similar question might be put to the council of Cincinnati, 
respecting somé twenty streets in Varioug parts of the town. . A 
slight alteration.in a building}or the mere addition of a kitch- 
en, is frequently the cause of a street being lumbered for weeks; 
—and.we have one in our eye now——a very public street, too— 
which has been so blocked up for some two months, a8 to have 
been alfnost impassable to carriages. Our street commissioners 
are rather'remiss in their duties. They Should insist upon and 
éompel the clearing up of the litter, made by repairing old or 
erecting- new buildings, immediately upon the completion of 
the same; and in eages Where the work goes on tdéo slowly, 
before the final completion—at intervals, say, of two or three 


woeks, ‘ 





Mr. Crayton, the Western AZranaut, made a splendid as- 
eension on Saturday last. The wind was directly from’ the 
west; and/he mounted slowly and majestically upwards, He 
whs within sight for more than an hour after he left the amphi- 
theatér, and was watched with feelings of anxiety by thousdnds, 
Up to the period of inditing this.paragraph, we have heard ‘of 
his having been seen.at several ‘points during his voyages but 
as we are unable to estimate the crédibility of these rumors, we 
decline noticitg them. Mr. Clayton was abundantly supplied 
With all the necessaries -for a long voyage, which we cordially 
wish he performed sutecess{ully for are. and maphty for 
the cause of science.,” 


| 


‘| into this close union with the Roman’ Catholic church : 
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CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND, ,CHRONICLE; DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE. 


Connesrpnivewre-“Law, Physic, ones Divinity,” shall hept-[|: 
tended to soom. “Salmagundi” is filed for an early insertion. 
“P, W. Bs” story has been received. The “Mutation of 
Time and Things,” is not lacking in good’sense and poetic feel- 
ing; but it is marked by an utter destitution of everything like 
metrical arrangement. We wish we edubd persuade unpractis- 
ed writers not to waste their time in attempts at compositions ||” 
in blank+verse. No other style of writing) is so difficult; and 
none other requires so fine an eur, Orso nice apeteeption of the 
proprieties of language. 

Correspondents will please send in their favors eatly.. Any- 
thing received after Monday. morning, cannot be published 
till the next week. , In order to have the Mirror mailed to dis 
tant subseribers,iri good season, the second side of the paper is 
put to press on Wednesday and Thursday. The eover is de- 
layed till Friday morning, for advertisements; tnd we ‘would 
here suggest to business men who wish their advertisernents to 
be extensively circulated, thepropriety of having them present: 
ed on our Advertising and. News Sheet. 

A number of communications on poate will be published or 
otherwise noticed next week. 





Tyroorarnicay Socrery.—The members of the Franklin Ty- 
pographical Society, celebrated the 4th inst. with asupper, The 
eating and drinking, toasting and speaking, went off quite 
merrily. Several invited guests—principally gentlemen who 
are, or have been, connected with the periodical press—were 
present. ‘The supper was had at Hildteth’s, who made ample 
provision. 
his larder and cellar, with especial notice, and retired in sea- 
son, after a pleasant eyening. 





Eprrors.—The pugnacity of doctors is proverbial; 


exchange list, are at loggerheads with each other; or with some 


of theirneighbors which we do not see. What interset the public 


have im these newspaper quarrels, we cannot perceive. 


Many 


misapprehend the direct object of their avocation. 





na,for warding off the intense heat of the sun. Thisis nothing 
less than keeping the city buried ina éontinual fog. Accord- 
ing toa recent traveler, ten thousand dollars worth of cigars are 
consumed there every day. The city is misnamed. Havanna 
shuld be changed to Smoke-ana. 

Uneattant.—A_ captious editor of a litetary hebdomedal 
“down east,” advises @ a poetical correspondent, whose 
verses have too much of the nersery, odor about them, to “tar- 
ry at Jericho till her beard be grown!” What then? Who'will 
read the poetry: of a lady with a black beard! We weep for the 
manners of our brethren. 








the eastern cities for stealing a veil from a dry goods store, The 
Baltimore Visiter says, it never before pw that “taking the 
veil” was.a crime. 


“What's In a Name!”—A new paper has been commenced 
at Murfresborough, Tennessee, called the’ ‘Central Periscope.” 





Wednesday, says: , ‘On Tuesday morning the interesting cer- 
emony of “taking the vetl,”.was performed at the monastery 
in Georgetown, when the following,young ladies were admitted 
Miss 
Olivia Stanestreet (Sister Philomena;) Miss Sarah Jenkins, 
(Siste r Clara Agnes;) Miss Emeline McGary, (Sister Teh 
sia.)” 

Longwood, the celebrated residence of the imperial baile, 
Napoleon, is-now inhabited by ¢ow yherds and, stable boys; and 
his state apartments are transformed i into barns and stables! 

It has been ascertained that some of the nations in the inte- 
rior of Africa, are in a state of comparative civilization, and 
that their governments are wisely administered. The continent 
has been explored by traders more than 1400 miles north of the 
Cape of Good Hope, andthe people, atythat distance from the 
cape, wére acquainted with the varidus uses of copper and iron, 
besides having carried the art of carving on rey to a consider- 
able degree of perfection. 

A New-York paper says that Forrest is expe¢ted home in 
September, and that he will play inthis country a few’months, 
arid then return to — where the most liberal-offers have 
been made him. 

Lotd Brougham pregented a petition in the house of lords on 
the 16th of May, from the common council of London, in favor 
of a repeal of the newspaper duties.” 


negro man, belonging to Alexander Yates,. Esq., who is 108 
years of age, and walks.a distance of five eres twice a week, 
os see his wife, whips age is85, 





The craft, ag is their wont, honored the products of 


that of 
editors deserves to be so. More than- half of the papers on our 


editors, it seems*to us, miscalculate their.importance; and quite 


- Tue Havannese.—A new project hasbeen hit upon in Havan- 


Taxine tue Ver.—A female was recently atresfed in ohe of 


TRANSCRIPT OF News.—The Sinaipeiien Metropolite of 


‘There is said to be now living in St. Mary's county, Md., a 
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‘Weotherve: ties ‘the pteamboate plying besween Philadelphia 
and Cape May have reduced the charge to $2.50, including 
meals and coach hire from the boats to the island. 

A very sévere gale was experienced onthe St. Lawrence, on 
the 20th June, The damage done to shipping and lumber at 
Quebec, is estimated at £20,000 to £30,000. 

Liverpool and Manchester railroad stock sold onthe 13th May 
at £198 per share for the, £100, 

.The Georgia papers state that the Cherokee Indians have re- 
jected the provisional treaty agreed ypon sometime since, be- 
tween ‘a delegation from that tribe and the executive, 

"Bhe Nashville Banner of the 19th June, reports the deaths 
in that city, forthe week ending tbe 18th, at 22—ten of whith 
were from cholera. ° 
. Grant Thorburn has been sppoiated, tela at Hallet’s 

ove, 

From a, tabje published i in the Cineinnai Cross and Baptist 
Journal, i it appears that, in the state of Ohi, there are 22 baptist 
associations; 330 churches; 175 ministers; and 13,850 mem- 
bers. 

Detroit is filled with speculators i in real estate. 
sold the front part of his farm for $100,000. . 

The town of Chicago, Illinois, three years ago had fifty-four 
inhabitants;—it now contains four thousand! An extensive 
commerce is carried on by meansof steam boats and schooners, 
between Buffalo and other places on the Lakes, and the town of 
Chicago. Property of every description is high—town lots, 
partly under water, forty feet by twe hundred, have sold at 
from two to seven thousand dollars. 

A traveler observing the respect paid to age,in Sparta, said: 
“Here alone it is a.pleasnre to grow old.” 

A daring robbery was committed on the Darien Branch Bank 
at Savannah, on the night*of the 6th ult, The vault was en- 
tered with false keys, and bills and specie paypactert to the a- 
mount of $100,000. 

Niles’ Register says two hundred shares: of 
Ohio Rail Road stock sold at aution, on Monda 
73.75 to 75 dollars ashare. The last is the par 

Since the commencement of the present year, | 
Scotian, 2000 emigrants have left Halifax for the" 
ing to the depression of trade there. 

The beautiful cotnty seat of Henry Pratt, at Lemon Hill, 
near Philadelphia, has been sold by that gentleman for $180, 
000, 


| 


Gov. Aids has 







. Btates, ow- 
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Mr. Pontalba, deceased, at New-Orlevuns, has bequeathed the 
whole of his property in that city, valued at 100,000 francs, to 
the corporation of Mont L’Eveque, on condition that the corpo- 
ration shall erect a college for the education of sixty. young 
‘persons, from Mont L’Eveque, Senlis, and New-Orleans—twen- 
ty from each. 

A Northampton, Ms. gentleman planted last year Chinese 
mulberry seed that costhim 25cents. 140plants ¢ame up, and 
and he has been offered 25 cents apiece for them. 

+Holt’s, Hotel, is to be sold om the 13th of July, by order of 
the Vice-Chancellor, for the benefit of the trustees and credi- 
‘tors of the establishment. 

A ¢ar is now exhibiting gn the Saratoga and Schenectady 
rail-road, propelled by a horse walking inside; so that, instead 
of a horse traveling before the car, as formerly, he now trav- 
els inside of, the carriage, and propels'the car at the rate of a 
mile in four minutes, ‘This is, indeed, an age of wonders. 

Miss Pauline Snyder, the lady to whom ‘dame. nature has. de- 
nied the common appendage of a pair of arms, and who has 
been exhibited in the United States.as a curiosity in conse- 
quence of that deformity, was married in.the month of May, at 
Montgomery, Alabama, to a Mr. Walter B, Wright. 

Upwards of $100;000 were received at the Land Office at 
Quincey, IHinois, in paymeént for public lan tween the first 
and 15th of Jine. mg 

Miss Adelaide Kemble, afsister of Fanny, made her first 2 ap- 
pearance before a London audience om,the 18th of. May, ata 
concert. Her singing is highly spoken’ of by the London pa- 
pers. 

Counterfeit half dollars,” according to the’ Journal of Com- 
merce, are Becoming common in New-York, They appear well 
at first view. 


t 
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An elegant 32 pounder has been recently raised by the diving 
bell from the Royal George, at Spithead, the melancholy fate of 
which vessel neara hundred years since, ie familiar to almost 
every s¢éhool-boy of our owmtimes. ; 

The British Governnient have commissioned Captain Haynes 
to purchase the isle of Socotra, in the Red Sea, so famous for 
its aloes. dt is thought it will not cost more than $10,000. 

Mr. Charles. Tronehin, of Geneva, has lately devoted a sum 
of 100,000 franes to the establishment of a hospital for old men 
of that town, 

» The number of buildings destroyed or injured by, the New 
Brunswick tornado, is about 180, Extimated loss, about $100,- 

Free colored persons have hitherto been’ entitled’ to vote in 
North Carolina. The convention lately in session at Raleigh, 
altered the constitution so as to take eway the right. 
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i Se TT TE aa 
_" SELECTED POETRY. 
- Brign the “Western Messenger, —Momthly—Cinelanatl, ~~ 
yt Wr. ta a ee Ne ee 
'” PRIENDSHIP'S OFFERING.» |. 
Wrilten in the common-place book of a young femate friend. 
Smooth be thy. path, Augusta! in this'brief, «°° 
"Uncertain, and probationary life;  **  * 6 * 
“ve Pait be-the sky above thee, lady yOung,'"' + - 
_ And calm the oceatyof events: as smootli,, «+ © % 
_" Aiid-fairsand eatm, Bo all,as Teriipé@e vite—* 4 
“~.* The sunny sky of -Italy—the sea i ERS 
‘That laves the bounds 'of distant Oregon, ° 


oY igh! 








ee 
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> ’ 2 
feteidn wits suficidutly proved inthe Faipily of Soha ‘An- 
|derson, of Norriton township; this county, when. two: 
his children, in the absence of-theit parents, ‘were dread- 
|fatly burnt; by the éxplosion off wder hom, eomtaining 
about half*e pound of powder,.whilé endeavoring to-strike | 

with agun. + "Bite faces and: liands of the two-eldest | 

song ‘were terribly barnt. the younger not so badly as the 
e of the .neizhbors ging called, took Lith- 
arge, Sweet Oil and Vinegar, a tea-cyp fall of each, and 
appl ‘it as above stated, cutting the and shaping 
‘plasters so as td cover their faces, , except the 
Heybs-and month, The. accident opdhed stat 2 ohelock 
~M., the first.plasters wére “applied ‘about 4. o'clock, 
hen the pain was immediately assuaged, they rested and 
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‘TO LUTERATURE AND SCIENCE, 





bot in Bases int Aili 7 in font ti twice 


it Was “introduced ‘ithmedi 
coffee, once in’ cider,- and ‘once ina fowl. It*has béen 
temarked that: id many cases. the taste communicated by 
the poisonous subs has saved: the victims, and ‘that 
in otheta the colour.of thé poison has been a saly 

warhing. Hence’ Mesers, Chevalier and Boys de Loury 
condlude that poisonings would be seg te juent if poison. 
ous substances were coloured or rendered sapid.—Bali- 
more Gazelle. 





Nurupo.—The true Nutmet, as well as the’ clove, isa 
native of the, Moluccas, or Spicg Islands, but principally 
confined to the group, called the Islands of Banda, under 


slept’ well last night, have.no this Bat mach ||" "* ; : 

“+c: Paditmcall’ds =: Tajred faced perivlerly the Cider that will requite eckne jie equatbr, where it ‘ears blodome andl fruit, af Ull tee 

TEM a Fg a dvitmen, 2 2? ieee tg be heed, ‘und pethinps a Wietinie tin vont them ||50R5 of the yout le, eval Spapty, the treet 

so “pete oe tee and wirtwousy " . » . Hof their dubpradence.,. We-mention ‘this as a warning to |{*!™ost always loaded with blossoms and fruit; and 
+ If born to*fertune; or if struggling hard y |". 4 as a ; aS . latter is gathered at, three différent ‘periods of the year. 
Wks Acai) cad x gin parents ‘and to children, ‘Wwhorought to be very cautious||/*''*! ! f oper hae m= np vue year; 
_© With poverty and its,con¢omitants, '> 8 Mow they sheddle with that dangerona’comtustible. _4|viz; in July;‘November and‘April.: The mace isthere jn 
‘+ Haye hold on my affectiogs.. Lwould sueh -- ¢ eis : | July, wher the nut is most abundant; in November jt is 


_ \* Might neyer know the ills of humamlife, 
' Phat weigh the buoygmt spirit to the earth— 
Pale the bright brow of. Beauty—steaLthe rosé 
*-- ‘From the fresh check of Health—and tint the pure, « 
» “Rich whiteness of the lily, with the hue, a 
- The:sickly saffron, that Disease impatts.. ~ 
Butchiof ‘to thee; Augusta! now I speak. » | 
v\ “These ills, and-death, the Chastener’s weapons are + 
» \  Sollive, that they may lightly falljon thee — . 
Thy beauty cultivate, ‘but more*thy heart; 
/* Thy intellect, but thy affectionsmores: | * 
*° Think of thyself, and of .the friends thow lov’st, 
* But oftener of thy GodCommune with Hm, . 
“In secret if it please, but still commune; 
© And chief when-on thy pillowilaid atnight, * 
_ Ere stamber cdme upon thee,—then coninune, 
ving lived, thou'shalt be. call’ at last, 
ip with the cherubim above, “e 
> Aphim, round. the Eterngl’s Throne; 
» ‘TO tréad'the star-embossed.paths of Hedven; 
*_ ‘To inhabit the pavilions of, thre Blest; 
_ 16 gport eternally, and ancorifinedy ‘a 
_ In the green pastures of the Spirit Land.. ‘ Ww. D, Gs 
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‘}i!. We, copy. from” the-“work ‘tbe, following description’ of 
the. Sultan’s-greet ship af Mahnoud— 


Hat all to 


| ward. On her main deck she is to Carty fonr of this dé-) 


‘}} beautiful polish of thie, rich, “ahd costly woods of which’ 


este Ba request Of the unfortunate. 
Norristown, Pa,'June 15, 18354 TAR 


Comodote Parter, ‘ih ‘his Letter#’from Cohstantinople, 
says that the Turkjsh womén are even fonder of and more 
addicted to shopping than thése of “Aniefica.  * 





41 visited cyery part ofthe ship. , She is. larger than 
our-Penn$Syivauia. The carpenter’s Work. and the iirate- 
| rial of which ‘she is coraposed,, are ‘nog ‘equal to those.al’ 
our ships, hut when | say.we, have pot.a ship m our 
vice whose ornamental parts, equipments and outfits arc 
f conipared-to those-of the Mahmoud, ag regards 
| tighnegs, elegance;, ufility,’and expense, T say no more 
than the truth. .Her batteries will congjst of one hundred 
and forty guns; of calibres from five hundred pounds down- jj 


‘stription, the, rést: are to be forty-two ‘pounders. ‘Every } 
gun on, board is as Bright ‘ag burnished gold; her gun-car- 
riages gre ‘absolatély cabinet. work; all’ the iron work 
about, thein is like polished steel, andthe brass work, of 


Which there is iiuch, corresponding therewith.  'Thie 


the ceiling, sides,,and bulk-heads of her cabin are com- 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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Remepy wor tHe. Cgovry—An old number of the}; 
Journal of Medical Science, contains a communication 
from'the pen.of a distinguished physician, from’ which we 
extract the following: 0) wit ee 4g $9 

_ “ During my residence in New-York, whete my children 
were very freqtehtly attacked with.sévere and dangerous 
fits of croup,.to whith-they had always been partipgwiarl y: 
liable, ¥ was inforped by, my frignd, Dr. 3". Varierbirgs 
of a very simple and efficacious method, of arresting, ab} 
once, alighe symptoms of this distressing and Frequcitly: 
fatal disease. «’ ; PES ny ; Ds 

Whenever children’ ate threateged with an‘ attack “of 
cynanche ‘trachealis, hé ‘dirdécts .g- plaster. of ‘dry Scotch} 
snuff, varying, in’ size'according tothe age of dhe notient,} 
tobe ‘ipplfell directlyseroes the top of the thorax, and're~|j 
tained there until all the synrptoms disappear, - He stated 
that-he found the. remedy: to be hltvays effectual when-ap- 


plied in the figst or second stages of the malady.’ If alt 


chilis heard tq, breathe hoarsely , or cough, with anything} 
of the dreaded ringing sound of ¢rdup} it is only necesss- 
‘ jesnuff plaster, and we fedl under no farther 
of being qbliged to watcly with. the 
f the night, when’ once the, shulf is ap- 
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which we have néver had the least cause to egret.” 
in corto } ion of the abové, Dr. Shirtlot of Boston,) 
say ae ; ‘ * < 7s P 


ae 

‘<1 have used the snuff .in several cases of the cron it 
and, with the Mid. OP five grains of the oh ar of abe 
and fifteert of calomét, in ‘commencement ‘for an ersehici 
have in nease failed in. performing a cure, ° It is‘ mixe 
with goode @il.ot lard; and spread on, flafinel evfficient|y 
largeto cover the neek ‘and breast as low asthe pit of the 
stomachs’ oe ke Ras A t ' 
. i. * . -— ery or ® ” 





AN EXPEDITIOUS REMEDY FOR A pyR*—TPhe receipt is as 
follows:-—-Take Litharge,-Sweet oil, and géod’sharp Vine- 
gar an equal measure, froma tea ae table spoonful or 
more, as may be required , stirand beat them well together, 
spread it ‘on two pieces of brown paper the size of the sore, 
and apply one immediately or as%gden as possible, und as 
soon aathat gots dry arfd ‘painful, take’ it off und apply the 
othet; and let the firét cool,” and be-spread again, and so 
on alveapately untit the fire is extracted, which will depend 
upon ea Nin bate, say from jalf an hour to an 
hour and a half from tlie first application, which will imme- 
diately allay, the pain. . ye 


I The 
j| of Mosaic. 


L gPhe new preface. is an interesting literary documen 


again, With a feelingof éntire security|} %5 


idy strikés the* eye with a- dazzling magnificénce — 
ficors are covered’ with the same woods Jaid inva kind 
All..the rest -ofjher equipments, which gre 
in ehigh state of forwardnéss inthe storehouses, are in’ 
the same keeping; and when all are put te&éther, and the: 
Mahmoud is’ complete,..the Turks will have it in their 
power to boast-of the, largest and- most: splendid ship in. 
theworld.”> . ? wre ’ 
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. Betwer.—The Harpers have comimerice” publishing ‘a 
handsome.aniform edition of Bulwer’s works. \ Lhe first. 
tvoliime has jdst becn issued; ahd contains Pelham, with 
@ ae preface and the fragment, called Mortimer, or Me; 
moits of a Gentleman, odt, of which this. his first and: 
most,popnlar ‘novel grew. . It js mpreoversembellished 


a engraved portrait of the author.*" . 
‘Pividg’an eaccount, of. the aluthor’s first labors, and-devel- 
oping bis views of aovél-writing. The following passage} 
is valitable : ' ets ina , _s 
“For the jnformation of my story, 1 studied. with’no 
slightrattention the great works of wy .predécessors, and: 
rattemptéd to. derive from .that: study. certajn rules and 
‘ganons’ to serve.me gs aquides and,.if séme of my. young- 
erecntemporaries Vhom.} conld name wouldonly. conde-} 
seend to take the:same prétiminary pains that I gid, Tam 
sure that,,the result would be much ‘more brilliantIi 
en happens to me to be consulted. by persons about to 
attempt ‘fiction; and J-invariably find the thes ‘imagine 
they. hatefonly to’ sit. down’ and write—They forget that: 
‘att does not” céme ‘by inspiration, and that. the novelist, 
dealing constantly with contrast and‘effect, must, in thie 
widest and deépest sense of the word, study.to be an artist,} 
“Phey pwint'pictures ‘fot. posterity without having learned’ 
to’ draw.” a ae ft 
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* Sritistics oF ‘Porkpntic IN Brayce.—It respltsfrom 


the researches of Dr, Chevalier, a member of the Acade-} 
my-of Medicine in Paris,*aid M. Toys de Loufy—1st.— 
That within seven years 273 individuals hiave been tried 
for admifiistering pdison; of whofd 17I-have been acquit-’ 
ted, and 102 condéiinéd. 2dly. That’ the’ poisong em- 
ployed were in'54 caseé arsenic, in 7 vetdigris; in 5 can- 
tharides, in 5 perchlorure of mercury, in 4 Hux *yomica, 
in 3 powder for the destruction of figs, in 2 nitzie atid, i1 

1 sulphur-of arsegic} in 1 emetic tartary'imT opiuat, in I} 
acetate of léad; in 1 white lead, in 1.sulphutie decid, in 1 





superior, but’ in April, bothsthe nutmeg and the maceare 
in thé greatest perfection the season then being the driest, 
The outer pulpy coat is removed, and afictwerds the mace; 
which whien fresh, ‘is of.a.crimson color, and covers the 
Whole. npt.. ‘Ehe nuts are then placed over-a slow fire, 
when the dark shell-next the mace, ‘and.which- coats the 
seed, becomes brittle; andthe seeds, or nutmegs of com- 
merce, drop out.” They arg then. soaked in seawater, 
and impregnated with linie; a process which answers the 
double purpose of securing the fruit from the, attacks of 
insetts, and destrdying ‘the vegetating property. It 
also prevents the volatility of the aroma, ‘Fhe mace is 
simply dried in the ‘sun, and then’ sprinkled .with ‘salt 
water, when it is fit for exportation, : Le 
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, Importayt Discovery.—Reruse or Coat Gas.—The 
scientific researches, of Messts. Enderby* bave changed 
this useless, and indeed expensively encumbering mrateri- 
gl to the holders, (as they were prohibited from even throw- 
ing it away, under considerable penalties on accodnt of 
its pernicigus qualities in’ the river or its offensive ones in 
the air) intd & valuable commodity. The nifterial bya 
simple process of purifying wjll be of most'ésseritial ser- 
vice where intense light is required.’ The-light it gives 
is only to be surpassed. in *brilliangy swhere a stream of 
hydrogen and oxygen gas is-in combustiof ‘upon lime of 
phosphorus: burnt in oxygen. . Such’ being thé fact it will 
be found most valuable in the lighthouse, and- save many 
‘a mariner froth a watery grave.. _ It.is also equally appli- 
cable to street of facttry lights. Its leading recommenda- 
tjons are. these—first.its cost price is about dne tenth of 
gas, viz: a light‘equal toa large cockspur burner can be 
procured for eight hours, at an expense of 3 half perice.— 
Second-no wick is required, thé Jamp requires nothing-but 
replenishing the receivers’ Third, it hag no offenswe 
sme}! while in a 8taté 6f combustion. ~The lamp is made 
of tin or anyother suitable metal, and the material ‘flows 
into a cup; a stream pf air is admited through:the centre 
fof the flame, and a double cone’ open at tlie apex is placed 
‘upon it, and the light is regulated by @ cock. ~ In, the ab- 
sence of this arrangement; it will hardly Keep in a state 
of ignitiony—Dublin papers. . é, 
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A large meeting was held a few days ago in Philadél- 
phia of the’ working women, seamstresses, tailoressés, 


é. bintders;.dcc.* Matthew Carey; gq: -presideds ‘The In- 


quircr sayg, that many important and’startlipg facts were 
stated, showing the injustice and oppresgion practised 'to- 
Wards the industrious wotking. women-of Philadelphia, 
many. of whom, are compelled to teil from’ sunrise :'till 
‘midnight, amd ‘still:are scarogly able to eagn a miserable 
ststenahce. « Very affecting Ls kes poverty > were 
presented." The chief business done at the meeting, was 
the appointment of committees of each brdath. of indus- 
try, who are diteeted to form a scale of the-prégent prices 
allowed, and what advanges are déemed egsential to. e- 
rable those interested Yo live with'some degre of comfort. 





: A szponn JOAN OF Auic;—Eilen ‘Mack, a-yourig Trish 


| woman, who used to sell ‘fruit in, the ‘streets of London, 


was lately browght up to the police in a state of insapity, 
phaving taken it into® her head, that she was selected by 
the Almiglity to: bririg’ abdut the separation of Ireland 
from England.—She accordingly. gave up her honest ¢all- 
ing, aa on Monday,, alter uttering some. Iryingish cres 
at Chapel, she'praceeded to Kincoln’s Inh field, threw lier 
stockings and shoes away,and walked barefoot ta Smiph- 
field, where,.té shoW her faith, apd tlie apnea protection 
uchsafed to her, she made her way unharmed, through 
raves of ¢attld. .The drivers were astonished, and de- 





sulphate of ae ‘in, I, metcurjal ointment, in 5. poison 





not, named. “Sdly. That the,-assigped motivés for, the 
Pte aie Renken ai tes 
im 15 vengeance, in 10 jealousy, diid in 6.madiiess. 





Yesterday, the 14th inst., the utility'o the above appli: 


In 28 out of 81 cases the poison was adtninistered 







clafed they daréd_ not.venture to-do ‘the like, and such a 
gro potion abbot Wiles Maal, that busitons wes 
structed, and’ became necessary toldok)hergp, 
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Only thie things are done - figinig thom 
hogtied pe *, x3 





into the ‘tow, twice in: 
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